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A Word From The Publisher 



We have some good news and some 
bad news for you this month. First, 
the good news. Pacific Woodworker 
continues to grow rapidly, both in 



I was quite surprised and pleased to 
receive your magazine with the men¬ 
tion of myself and my instrument, 
the xaphoon (see Pacific Woodwork¬ 
er Issue 8). May I congratulate you on 
spelling both my name and the name 
of the instrument correctly. However, 
there were a few inaccuracies which, 
though not offensive to me, should be 
worthy of your attention: 1 — The 
xaphoon plays one octave tower than 
a flute of the same length, not higher, 
as printed. The common “C” silver 
flute is twice the length of a xaphoon; 


terms of number of subscribers and in 
content. Our coverage of the Western 
woodworking scene continues to ex¬ 
pand, and our selection of articles 
broadens. 

We have many exciting plans for 
future issues, including special fea¬ 
tures on woodworking tools, musical 
instruments, exotic woods and many 
other topics. We increased the 
number of pages in Pacific Wood¬ 
worker last issue, so we can bring you 
more of the information you want to 
read. 

And now the bad news: all this is 
going to cost more. Effective Feb. I, 
1983, the cost of a year’s subscription 


(6 issues) to Pacific Woodworker will 
rise to $9.95. A two year subscription 
(12 issues) will be $15.95. 

Any present Pacific Woodworker 
reader can renew an existing subscrip¬ 
tion at the old price ($8.00 for one 
year, $14.00 for two years) before 
Feb. 1, 1983. Use the form on page 
37. You may also send a gift subscrip¬ 
tion at these prices, but do it now. 

Pacific Woodworker is the fastest 
growing, most exciting woodworking 
publication on the West Coast. 
Renew your subscription today to 
take advantage of the lower rates. 
Charles Harris 
Publisher. 


Letters... 


therefore, they play the same pitch. 
2 — The mouthpiece is fashioned 
directly upon one end of the stock, 
not attached. 3 — As of June 1, 1982 
the price was raised (unfortunately, 
and by the store, not me) to $35. 
Thank you very much... 

Brian Lee Wittman 
Paia, HI 


Your magazine is the finest I’ve 
seen on the West Coast. Please extend 
my subscription for two more years. 
All your articles are very interesting. 
Thank you very much. 

Mike Kimura 
San Jose, CA 


You ask about mail order busi¬ 
nesses and you list the Lignomat 
pocket moisture meter in New Pro¬ 
ducts. I ordered one and sent them 
the $110 they asked for. UPS brought 
the moisture meter and the mailman 
brought a bill for $5.50 Wisconsin 
sales tax. They claim they are a Wis¬ 
consin company. Because 1 mail 
ordered the meter from an Oregon 
company I ignored the bill... 

Keith A. Kiehnau 
St. Cloud, WI 
We checked with Lignomat. Al¬ 
though the company is located in 
Oregon, it is chartered in Wisconsin. 
Thus, Wisconsin customers must pay 
State sales tax. Sorry, Mr. Kiehnau; 
I'm afraid the bill is legitimate! 

continued on page 34 
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Calendar & Announcements 



Working With Wood 
Show Scheduled 

On April 22-24, 1983 “The How To’s of 
Working With Wood Shorn” sponsored by the 
Woodworkers Foundation, will be held at 
Fort Mason Center in San Francisco. Directed 
at the serious woodworker, hobbyist, and 
wood carver, this trade and consumer show 
will feature exhibitors ranging from the major 
manufacturers of woodworking power tools to 
demonstrations by individual craftspersons. 
Special seminars and demonstrations will be 
offered throughout the three-day show, and 
speakers will discuss a variety of topics such as 
steam bending techniques, I8tb century home 
restoration, and furniture design. For more 
information about the show, contact Jan Cad- 
wallader at (415) 366-5033 or write to Exhibi¬ 
tor Showcase, Trade & Consumer Shows, 3217 
Jefferson Avenue, Redwood City, CA 94062. 


Ridge Review 
Invites Submissions 

The Ridge Review f a quarterly journal, seeks 
submissions for its Spring 1983 issue on 
“Crafts'*. Deadline for submissions is January 
10* 1983, and the Journal will include articles, 
stories, poems, illustrations, and photos re¬ 
lating to crafts on the rural Northern California 
coast. More information is available from 
Crafts Issue, Ridge Review, Box 90, 911 Main 
St., Mendocino, CA 95460 or call (707) 
937-4275, 

Dec. 1-3 L Areata, CA- 

Woodworking Show, Jacoby Storehouse. Dates 
are tentative. Contact Humboldt Woodworking 
Society, PG Box 626, Areata, CA 95521 or (707) 
822-0858 or 822-6877 for details. 

Dec. 3-4, Berkeley, CA, 

Sam Mai oof Lecture and Workshop. Lecture/ 
Slide Show Friday, 7-8:30 PM, tickets $10, 


Exhibits, seminars and demonstrations of new woodworking products are among the 
attractions at woodworking shows , 



Workshop Saturday, 10AM-3PM, $55, limited 
to 30 people. Register in advance by contacting 
The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, 
CA 94710. 

Dee. 4- Mendocino, CA. 

Del Stubbs wood turning seminar, Mendocino 
High School woodshop, 9AM'4PM. Free to 
resident Mendocino Woodworking Association 
members and high school students, others $5. 
For details contact MWA, PO Box 991, Mendo¬ 
cino 95460. 

Dec. 7, Sonoma County, CA, 

Sonoma County Woodworkers Association reg¬ 
ular meeting. Contact Tim Bynon for details 
(707) 528-0422 or 528-9650. 

Dec. 11-12. Anaheim, CA, 

Gift Fair. Space available for craftspersons, ta¬ 
bles and chairs provided, cost $30. Participants 
must show both days. Contact Jim Nash, Pro¬ 
ject Coordinator, Ganahl Lumber Company. 
1220 East Bail Rd., PO Box 31, Anaheim 92805 
or (714) 772-5444. 

Dec, 16, San Francisco Bay Area, CA. 

Bay Area Woodworkers 1 Association shop talk, 
demonstration, 7:30 PM. Contact BAWA, PO 
Box 421195, San Francisco, CA 94142 for mem¬ 
bership information and meeting location. 

Jan, 3. 

Entry deadline for Fine Woodworking Design 
Book Three and Directory of Woodworkers. For 
details see Fine Woodworking magazine Sept./ 
Oct. 1982. 

Jan. 4, Sonoma County, CA. 

Sonoma County Woodworkers Association reg¬ 
ular meeting. Contact Tim Bynon for details 
(707) 528-0422 or 528-9650. 

Jan. 20. San Francisco Bay Area, CA. 

Bay Area Woodworkers 1 Association shop talk. 


Pacific Woodworker will publicize events of in¬ 
terest to woodworkers. Send complete informa¬ 
tion to Pacific Woodworker Calendar .; PO Box 
4881 , Santa Rosa, CA 95402 . Deadline for Issue 
11 is Dec. 31, 1982 . 

We would especially like to hear more from 
Western woodworkers and woodworking orga¬ 
nizations outside of California. Let us help pub¬ 
licize your events , shows, and classes ♦ 
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Gary Butla of Ojia Woodcrafters sorts walnut hurt stabs at an Oakland, CA wood sale. 


Box 421195, San Francisco, CA 94142 for mem¬ 
bership information and meeting location- 
Jan. 22. Los Angeles, CA. 

A Day with Sam Maloof at His Workshop. Con¬ 
tact The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd*, 
Los Angeles 90066 or (2t3) 390-9723. 

Jan. 23. Mendocino, CA. 

General Meeting, Mendocino Woodworkers As¬ 
sociation. For details contact MWA, PQ Box 
991 .Mendocino 95460. 

Feb. 4. Los Angeles, CA. 

Ian Kirby Lecture, “Combining Hand & Power 
Tools for Fine Craftsmanship," 7 PM. Contact 
The Cutting Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los 
Angeles 90066 or <213> 390-9723. 

Feb. 5, San Diego, CA. 

Jerry Glaser Seminar, “Woodturning, n noon. 
Contact The Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd. 
Suite 3500, San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990* 

Feb. 5-6. Los Angeles, CA. 

Ian Kirby Ttoo Day Workshop, “Fundamentals 
of Woodworking: Joinery." Contact The Cutting 
Edge, 3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles 
90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Feb. 11. San Diego, CA. 

Joseph Bavaro Lecture, “The Furniture of Gus¬ 
tav Slick ley, 7:30 PM. Contact The Cutting 
Edge. 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San Diego 
92126 or (619) 695-3990* 

Feb. 26. San Diego, CA. 

A Day with Sam Maloof at His Workshop. Con¬ 


tact The Cutting Edge, 7626 Miramar Rd* Suite 
3500, San Diego 92126 or (619) 695-3990* 
March 26-27. Berkeley, CA. 

Grew-Sheridan Chair making Two Day Work¬ 
shop, Saturday 6-9:30PM, Sunday 1GAM-5PM. 
Contact The Cutting Edge store, 1836 Fourth 
St,, Berkeley, CA 94710 or (415) 548-6011, 


April 22-24. San Francisco, CA. 

“The How To’s of Working With Wood Show," 
Fort Mason Center, sponsored by the Wood¬ 
workers Foundation. Hours: Friday 4-IOPM, 
Saturday 10AM-10PM, Sunday 10AM-5PM. 
Admission S3.75, free to senior citizens and chil¬ 
dren* See Announcements for more informa¬ 
tion. 



NEW 

3 DM 1 

POWER-FEED 


THE FIRST TRULY 
AFFORDABLE TOOL 
OF ITS KIND 

READY-TO-USE 

Comes complete with 
115 V, motor, switch* 
stand, knives, full in¬ 
structions... ready to 
use. Outperforms other 
combination tools 
at over twice its low 
price. Easy terms. 

30 Day FR&ETrial 


Send today for complete facts! 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 

OR 

CALL TOLL-FREE 
1(800) 824-7888 Ext. 642 

In California 1(800) 852-7777 Ext. 642 

Woodfru.ter Power Tool., Inc. D*x. jpi 

2849 Tames Kenee* city, MO 84108 




'JOINTER 


saves you money... 

Put this versatile power tool to work in your own 
shop. See how fast it pays for itself! Quickly 
converts low-cost, rough lumber into valuable 
finished stock* Turns out perfect quarter-round* 
casing, base mold, tongue & 
groove*.,all popular pat¬ 
terns, . .any custom design. 

Commercial-size jointer 
produces super- 
true edges, 
squared stock* 
bevels, chamfers. 


you money! 

Start your own high-profit business selling all 
types of trim and mi IIwork to lumberyards* 
carpenters, contractors* do-it-yourselfers. 
Use it to make grandfather docks, gun 
cabinets, paneling* flooring, furniture* *. 
almost any home or farm building project. 


WOODMASTER POWER TOOLS Dept 3P2 
2649 Terrace Kansas City, MO 64108 

G YESI Please rush me. free and 
without obligation, your Complete Information 
Kit on the new PLANER/MOLDER/JOlNTER 
plus facts on Wood master's 30-Day FREE TRIAL 
Money-Back Guarantee City . 
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y by Chod Harris 


From Craftsman to Artist 


An Interview with Bobby Briggs of Rancho Santa Fe 



by Jean M. Davis 


When does a woodworker make 
the transition from craftsman to art¬ 
ist? Bobby Briggs of Rancho Santa 
Fe, CA, thinks he knows: “The artist 
has got to have something to say,” he 
explains. “If you don’t have anything 
to say, you may stilt be a craftsman. 
But if you have something to say, you 
are an artist. I’m an artist.” 

“Art,” contends Bobby Briggs, “is 
a disciplined form of communica¬ 
tion.” His definition, he feels, covers 
literature, painting, and all the arts 
including furniture design. 

Bobby continues, “The successful 
artist has a message. A craftsman per¬ 
fects technical skills. An artist is more 
concerned with design, but must 
know the craft, too.” 

Background and Training 

Bobby has spent the better part of 
his life studying the craft on his way 
toward becoming a woodworking art¬ 
ist. His interest in woodworking 
began in a junior high school shop 
course. More formal woodworking 
training began when he expressed 
keen interest in two couches which his 
mother had commissioned. Bobby 
was enough impressed by the artist, 
John Zoitain of New Mexico, that he 
traveled to New Mexico to study 
under Zoitain. 

Bobby spent the summer in Santa 
Fe learning tool sharpening, basic 
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construction and joinery techniques, 
and wood carving. Most important, 
says Bobby, he learned “how to fix 
my mistakes.” This enabled him to 
work commercially and survive in 
business, turning out good work 
while his basic skills were still 
developing. 

For six years afterward Bobby con¬ 
tinued to learn on his own, and at the 
same time he started his own shop. 

Since he feels strongly that the 
designer of furniture needs to be 
familiar with the work of previous 
masters of the craft, Bobby has 
traveled widely to study good furni¬ 
ture from other places and periods. In 
1977 he visited England’s Rothschild 
estate sale auction to see the largest 
private collection of 18th century 
French furniture. “I immersed myself 
in it,” he recalls now. He also has 
visited Williamsburg, Virginia to 
study colonial furniture, and has 
traveled to the Smithsonian Institute, 
the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the Boston Museum. Nor 
has he neglected to visit museums and 
furniture showplaces on the West 
Coast. 

In addition to his travels, Bobby 
has studied both art and business at 
San Diego State and at Palomar Col¬ 
lege. Eventually, he'd like to obtain a 
Master of Fine Arts degree. 

Bobby taught woodworking, too, 
for four years at a local adult school 
until 1978. In a way, the teaching was 
also a valuable learning experience 
for Bobby. “There were 80 people 
asking me questions that I couldn’t 
always answer. I had to find out.” 
And some of his students have turned 
professional, too, a result that Bobby 
finds quite satisfying. 

Collaboration: 

A Key to Success 

In fact, Bobby’s partner, Kevin 
Kinnear, is a former student. Bobby 
and Kevin work as a team on many 
projects, and Bobby finds the experi¬ 
ence of interrelating very valuable. 



Two steps in the evolution of a l" x 2" 
carved detail on a table leg. 


For example, Bobby talks about an 
idea he had for a flower design that 
he had tried out on paper. The prob¬ 
lem involved fitting a flower design 
into an area 1” by 2” at the tops of 
the legs of a table. So Bobby made 
drawings of various possibilities, 
talked with his apprentices, and got 
the advice of many. “My partner 
Kevin thought it was awful. We 
argued back and forth, and after two 
days I could see it from his point of 
view. It was crude, didn’t have the 
sophisticated look I was searching 
for. It was very valuable to have 
Kevin’s advice.” 


Several important personal talents 
help Bobby achieve success as a cus¬ 
tom woodworker. Besides his collab¬ 
oration with his partner, Bobby 
works well with other artists, wood¬ 
workers, and with clients. The reac¬ 
tions of others are important to him. 

In one instance, Bobby was work¬ 
ing on a design for a mahogany card 
table. The engineer who commis¬ 
sioned the table had specified its size, 
its exact dimensions and overhang. 
Bobby was concerned that the speci¬ 
fied overhang would spoil the propor¬ 
tions of the card table. But Bobby 
understood that his client was really 
trying to define the effect he wanted. 
Finally, Bobby talked his client into a 
slightly different design which was 
more asthetically pleasing. His work 
involved showing the client examples, 
and working between their two tastes, 
to come up with the final idea that 
pleased them both. “I feel almost like 
a magician in working with a client,” 
says Bobby. 

Perhaps some magic was involved, 
as well as resourcefulness and a will¬ 
ingness to try something different in 
Bobby’s solution to a difficult wood¬ 
working problem. Bobby needed a 16 
element spiral around a bed post. 
This need led to the invention that he 
calls his “magical spiral maker.” 
Bobby built the device with about 


Among Bobby’s early works is this bench, designed to compliment the couch by his 
teacher John Zoltain. 
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Bobby examines a prototype spiral bed post, produced on his spiral maker. 


$150 worth of “off-the-shelf parts 
from an industrial supply firm. By 
using his spiral maker and his radial 
arm saw, Bobby completed the spiral 
posts. 

Bobby believes that the successful 
woodworker-as-artist’s career should 
span at least thirty years. The first ten 


years, he feels, should be spent learn¬ 
ing the work of the masters of the art. 
“This will provide the best possible 
foundation,” he explains. The next 
ten years the woodworker should 
spend perfecting his own style, be¬ 
coming an artist rather than a crafts¬ 
man. “Then the last ten years the 


Bobby designed and built a spiral maker to detail bed posts. The twist can be changed or 
reversed by changing gears. 


woodworker can spend teaching 
others.” 

Bobby sees himself as working on 
the second stage of that three-fold 
career. He began to develop what he 
sees as his own unique style in 1980, 
while working on a footstool to fit 
beneath a client’s coffee table. 
“Understated elegance is my style,” 
Bobby says, “Bold lines, but 
subtlety.” 

According to Bobby, we are com¬ 
ing out of an era of no hope, going 
somewhere else. The Vietnam war era 
in this country, he feels had lost a 
sense of proportion, and the furniture 
designed during that time reflects that 
loss. But he believes we are moving 
beyond that stage now, to an appreci¬ 
ation of the richness of life, a belief 
that life is worthwhile, and he wants 
the furniture he designs to reflect that 
message. Fine proportion plus orna¬ 
mentation describes the style he is 
developing. 

Proper proportion comes first, 
Bobby explains, before one adds 
ornament. “The basic proportions 
are very important. No amount of 
ornamentation will help a piece with 
bad proportions. It has to fill the 
space right first, then you can add 
additional features.” 

The design of the footstool Bobby 
says reflects both peace and the flow¬ 
ering of hope again. “I took the basic 
proportions and added to them, try¬ 
ing to show things are progressing 
beyond the era of no hope. That is 
what I built this piece to express.” 

The footstool demonstrates still 
another facet of Bobby’s style, his 
fascination with illusion. The design 
gives the illusion of legs slanting out 
although actually it is a perfect cube 
with legs slanting inward on the in¬ 
side. “1 like illusions,” says Bobby 
simply. 

“And rather than sticking with a 
severe line, as in much modern furni¬ 
ture, I put a continuous bead all the 
way around the legs and rails. It adds 
a certain gentleness to the piece. It’s 
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personal style, "says Bobby Briggs. 


also something that would be very 
difficult to do with a machine. On 
that level, someone who understands 
the craft would know that this had 
more value as a hand crafted piece. It 
cannot be mass-produced.” 

The stool is made of imbuya wood, 
with a purple velvet cushion. 

Another recent project is “Leo and 
Cleo”, carved panels of imbuya, a 
South American wood which exhibits 
incredible grains from dark to light. 
Bobby spent 250 hours on the panels; 
the process of striking in the carving 
alone was extremely time consuming. 

And Bobby spent the better part of 
a year building a bed for a Rancho 
Santa Fe couple. The clients, born 
and raised in Rancho Santa Fe, 
wanted the design to have elements 
symbolic of the area. So Bobby 
designed for them a Spanish style bed 
of bold curves with realistic carvings. 
The result is bold but not bulky. The 
carvings include a eucalyptus tree 
(which took 16 hours of hand work to 
strike in, relieve, and then detail), a 
quail, a mountain, prickly pear and 
yucca flowers. Bobby used both a 
photograph and actual flower for the 
yucca flower design. 

But Bobby always comes back to 
his definition of art. “You start as a 
craftsman,” he says, "Someone who 
has skills, not necessarily a message. I 
started out thinking of myself as a 


craftsman. 1 was most concerned with 
technique—how to do dovetails, 
joinery—that was the challenge. But 
now I find myself thinking, if only I 
had a design, 1 could build different 
things. The more difficult work pro¬ 
vides more challenge. The more I get 
into art, the less I feel interested in the 
craft side of the coin. 1 turn it over to 
someone else to execute. But you 
have to know the limitations of 
designs. You have to know about 
wood, joints, carving.” 

Bobby concludes with one of his 
dreams: “I would like to influence 
the furniture being built today and 
tomorrow, but one person can’t have 
much of an influence unless the per¬ 
iod is ready to go that way. He must 
say what the people think.” 

Only time will tell if Bobby Briggs’s 
furniture delivers the artistic message 
that does indeed “say what the people 
think.” 





ChiaEL& 



Bobby's separate finishing shed has double 
doors to accomodate large pieces ■„ 


This article is the third in Pacific 
Woodworker ’s series on successful 
woodworking shops. We will con¬ 
tinue to ask woodworkers to share 
their methods and ideas with our 
readers. If you know of a shop that 
should be considered for this series, 
please let us know. 


Furniture Restoration: Variety and Challenge 


Besides his successful business of 
designing and building new furniture, 
Bobby Briggs also does restoration 
work for museums. Restoration, 
which he got into at first only as a 
sideline, now occupies about half his 
time. 

From a start involving repair of old 
kitchen chairs, Bobby now has con¬ 
nections with several area museums. 
The San Diego Historical Society 
asked him to repair a picture frame 
that had fallen on the floor. He had 
literally hundreds of pieces laid out 
by size. “It was like doing a jigsaw 
puzzle, building it up section by sec¬ 


tion. I would cast one corner from a 
better one.” 

The Museum of Fine Art in San 
Diego also has a mirror frame he will 
be restoring. 

“I like the variety,” Bobby ex¬ 
plains. “It’s like shifting gears from 
forward to reverse. There is a whole 
raft of tools we put away and another 
group we take out. There is a whole 
time set we have to change. And 
working on a really great piece of 
work—it’s a real challenge to put it 
back together so that it doesn't look 
as though it were ever broken.” 
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Wood Without Metal 

The Evolution of an All-Wood Box Design 


by Ray Jones 

At some time during almost every 
wood enthusiast's woodworking ca¬ 
reer he or she builds a wooden box* 
Some build only one or two, while 
others devote considerable time and 
effort to this subject, I belong to the 
latter group, and after spending some 
time making conventional boxes, I 
designed a box that not only satisfied 
me and pleased the person 1 gave it 
to, but also has become a major pro¬ 
duct of my small but expanding 
woodcrafts business. 


The first several boxes I made were 
the conventional, six-sided rectangu¬ 



lar type. For these I used brass hinges 
with glue and screw construction. The 
screwheads were countersunk below 
the surface of the wood and the re¬ 
cesses filled with wood filler. The glue 
and screw technique was a substitute 
for my lack of suitable clamps (and 
know-how) at the time. The screws 
held the joints in place and I could 
continue working on a piece while the 
glue dried. 

These boxes, though nice, always 
left something to be desired. My two 
main areas of dissatisfaction with 
them were their lack of originality 
and the incongruous use of metal 
fasteners and hinges on a wooden 
box* As usual, I needed an inspiration 
to make a new design, and that in¬ 
spiration came when 1 decided to 
build a travelling jewelry case for a 
friend. Before I started the design, I 
set down the criteria I wanted it to 
meet. Since it was intended to be 
packed into a suitcase the box should 
have a low profile, with no sharp 
edges or protuberances. It should 
have compartments to keep jewelry 
separated and untangled, no matter 
how the box might be oriented during 
travel. Finally, of course, it should be 
attractive, and for my own peace of 
mind, minimize the use of materials 
other than wood. 



i 

i 1 


The conventional six-sided box. 

With the above criteria in mind, my 
design evolved basically as shown in 
the series of sketches. First, I elimi¬ 
nated the brass hinges. By using a 
wooden pin-and-socket design, I could 
have hinges that were wooden and en¬ 
tirely internal to the box* This design 
required that each end of the box be 
made of two pieces, one (a) attached 
to the lid (c) and one fb) attached 
to the base (d)* Each hinge pin ex¬ 
tended through the lid end piece (a), 
to which it was glued, and into a soc¬ 
ket hole drilled into the end of the 
box back (f). 


About the author: Ray Jones took up wood* 
working as a serious hobby in 1976, tn I9$0 he 
started a pari time woodcrafts business, and 
recently he (eft a job as an aerospace engineer 
to pursue woodworking as a full rime career . 
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The first step in the alt- wood design. Note the 
points of interference between the moving 
and stationary parts {circled}. 

In order for the lid to rotate about 
its hinge pins, the two pieces of each 
end had to meet at an angle such that 
the lid piece (a) would “lift off* the 
base piece (b), rather than trying to 
push against it. For convenience, I 
chose to use an angle of 45°. Also, 
the upper back edge of the box had to 
be beveled to allow the lid (c) to clear 
the back (f)* Similarly, the lower back 
corners of the lid end pieces (a) had to 
be rounded off; otherwise raising the 
lid would lift the back of the box up 
off the surface it was resting on. 



The interferences have been eliminated, and 
the Hd can open fully . 

Finally, I gave the front of the 
box a semicircular cross-section and 
rounded off all the other edges. With 
that, I had Finished the external de¬ 
sign of the box, one whose lines were 
both functional and aesthetically 
pleasing. 

With this accomplished 1 set to 
work on the inside of the box. To 


keep the jewelry separate I designed 
several oval and circular compart- 
ments. These were sized and arranged 
so that they could be encircled by a 
range of common necklace and brace¬ 
let chain sizes, thus keeping them in 
place and untangled. Open areas with¬ 
in the larger partitions provided space 
for smaller jewelry items such as pins 
and earrings. In one corner 1 included 
a short vertical dowel for rings, I also 
installed thin pieces of wood across 
the openings left in each end when the 
lid was raised. By adjusting the 
height of all of the partitions and the 
short dowel the clearance between 
them and the dosed lid was made 
minimal. Thus, the finest chains 
could not change compartments, even 
if the box was turned sideways, end¬ 
ways, or upside down. 

Obviously, this last feature would 
only work if the lid stayed dosed. To 
insure that the lid didn't come open 
unintentionally 1 installed a spring 
clasp. To provide a means of opening 
the box, 1 made a small recess in the 
center of the front, which allowed 
room for a thumb hold on the lid. 
With this, the design was complete. 


For the first box I used walnut for 
the lid and bottom, mahogany for the 
front, oak for the back and ends and 
aromatic cedar for the partitions. I 
glued the unfinished cedar partitions 
into the box after I had finished it 
inside and out with two coats of tung 
oil. Thus, upon opening the box, one 
is met with a waft of cedar aroma. 
As a final touch, 1 lined the inside 
bottom of the box with green felt. 



When the box was finished, my 
friend loved it, as did nearly every¬ 
one she showed it to. The popularity 
of this first box gave me the en¬ 
couragement I needed to try to turn 


The interior of the jewelry box showing the compartments and magnetic lid closures. 
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Samples of the author's five basic box sizes. The jewelry box is at upper right '. 


music movements in some of the 
deeper boxes. 

I use a variety of imported and 
domestic woods in my boxes. Species 
I use commonly are walnut, koa, 
padouk, bubinga and zebrawood. 
Recently I completed a small scale 
solar lumber kiln with which I hope 
to make use of locally grown hard¬ 
woods, I often use combinations of 
two or three woods of contrasting 
colors in each box, i like the effects 
of mixed woods, since contrasting 
species bring out the best of each 
other's grain and color. The use of 
mixed woods along with the exposed 
ends of the dowels adds to the charac¬ 
ter of my boxes. 


my woodworking hobby into a busi¬ 
ness, an idea I had been considering 
for some time. I began making 
batches of boxes and selling them at 
craft fairs. Building a large number 
of boxes over a couple of years has 
allowed me to develop my construc¬ 
tion techniques and to make refine¬ 
ments on my design. 1 have also been 
able to produce boxes in variations of 
the original basic design. 

For the first box £ still used glue 
and screw construction. For subse¬ 
quent ones I bought clamps and de¬ 
veloped a technique for exposed dowel 
joinery. I also replaced the spring 
clasp with small, flush mounted mag¬ 
netic latches in each of the front 
corners. At first I tried to keep the 
gaps between the moving and station¬ 
ary parts to a minimum. This looked 
great, but sometimes caused prob¬ 
lems. When the humidity changed, 
the movement of some box lids be¬ 
came very stiff. Occasionally the top 
or bottom warped such that the end 
pieces met before the lid was fully 
closed, leaving an unsightly gap along 
the front of the box. Originally I had 
used shims made of waxed paper to 
set the gaps between the base and lid 
end pieces during assembly. Now I 
use shims of cardboard about 1/32 
in. thick, and the problems have been 
solved. 


I have made relatively few boxes of 
the original design. The amount of 
work involved makes the price high 
(about $50). Also, its design specifi¬ 
cally as a jewelry box limits its use 
and hence, its market. However, I 
have made many boxes of the same 
basic design ranging in size from 
just large enough to hold a small 
stack of business cards to slightly 
larger than the jewelry box (6** x 11 M 
x 1 3/4") and twice as deep. I now 
make four bask sizes. Most of these 
boxes have only one large compart¬ 
ment inside, making them suitable for 
a variety of uses. They are also made 
entirely of wood, since the magnetic 
lid closures are unnecessary in these 
applications. Occasionally I install 


Watching the reactions of people to 
my boxes at numerous craft fairs has 
been rewarding. It has also aided me 
in making design refinements. For the 
boxes without magnetic lid closures I 
had thought 1 should leave off the 
thumb hole as it seemed a discon¬ 
tinuity in the lines of the box. I made 
a batch without the thumb holes but 
soom realized my error, A person 
with large hands like mine who knows 
how the box works can easily raise 
the lid with one hand, but a person 
with small hands who isn't quite sure 
how the lid opens may have to use 
two hands. Using two hands is an 
inconvenience, especially since many 
prospective buyers at craft shows 
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A walnut box with music movement. The bracelets are another of the author's wood¬ 
craft products. 


have one hand fully carrying a purse 
or previous purchases. Also, finger¬ 
nails can leave scratches in the wood 
while trying to get a grip on the lid. 
Needless to say, 1 now include a 
thumb hole in all of my boxes. 

End vie wj of the walnut box showing the 
joinery and lid movement. 



Even with the thumb hole, some 
people have difficulty figuring out 
how the box works. Many people 
think it is a "trick" box, though I 
didn’t intend it to be. I have to keep 
a close watch on my display boxes be¬ 
cause customers will often leave them 
backwards on my table, facing away 
from the traffic. The next person who 
comes along doesn’t realize the box is 
backwards and tries to raise the back 
of the lid. Many times I have cringed 
and politely rescued a box from claw¬ 
ing fingernails. 

Another fact 1 discovered at craft 
shows is that along with looking good 
and working well, my boxes also 
feel good. People often stop and 
caress the boxes even if they can’t 
figure out how they open. A woman 
at a recent show commented that the 
boxes feet very sensual. Including the 
aroma of the cedar when opened, my 
boxes appeal to three senses: visual, 
tactile and olfactory. The purist might 
even include the pleasing “clap” as 
the lid falls closed, covering four out 
of five senses. To make five out five. 
I’ll have to find woods that taste 
good! 



The First 
Affordable 
Pro-Size 
Band Saw) 


Big 9-in. Vertical Cut! 


At last, a professional-size, 24-12 in band saw 
priced for the home craftsman! With the Wood- 
master Model 500, you can easily handle wide or 
long pieces including 4*8 sheets. And its big. 
9-in. vertical cut make it easy to njsaw thick 
hardwoods into valuable thinner stock ... or use 


it to “padsaw'* several matching pieces at once. 


The Most Versatile Saw 
You Can Own! 

Virtually any sawcut, from tips to crosses . . 
from bevels to miters, can be made on boards, 
timbers, rounds or sheets, The 24-1/2 in. throat is 
perfect for turning large scrollwork, complex 
curves and shapes. 

Solidly Constructed! 

As strong as it is big, the Model 500 offers ball 
bearing construction throughout plus an all-steel 
welded frame that virtually eliminates deflection! 


Nothing Extra to Buy! 

Comes complete with powerful, 3/4 HP, 115V 
motor, switch, stand, built-in dust collector, rip 
fence, extra blades, scroll saw table and full 
instructions. Outperforms band saws at over 
twice its low price. Easy terms. 

30-Day FREE Trial! 

Send For Complete Facts! See how you can use 
the Woodmaster Model 500 in your own shop for 
one full month completely without risk! MAIL 
COUPON TODAY or: 

Call Toll-Free HB00) £24-78*8 Oper, 642 
tn California Call 1(800 J 852-7777 Oper , 642. 

Woodmaster Power Tools, Inc., Dept, S2W 
2849 Terrace, Kansas City, MO 64108 



Otpl. S3W 
2$4B Tame* 

K*m« City, MO 64108 
□ YES! Please rush me, tree and wfltiout obliga¬ 
tion, your Complete information Kit on the new 
24tt” MODEL 500 BAND SAW plus tads on 
Wood master's 30-Day FREE TRIAL Money- 
Back Guarantee 

Name - ___ 


Address 
City _ 
Slate 


Zip 
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Guide to 

Portable Routers 


Part One 


What’s the most useful power 
woodworking tool* after the table 
saw? Many woodworkers say that the 
portable router ranks high on the list 
of most utilized power tools. Pacific 
Woodworker will present informa¬ 
tion on popular routers in two parts, 
starting with this issue. 

A portable router is little more than 
a high speed motor with handles, but 
the variety of additional features and 
accessories produces many distinctive 
tools. But first, let’s look at the fea¬ 
tures all these routers have in 
common. 

All the routers listed feature ball 


bearing motors, for accuracy and 
long life. Each router sits on a 
smooth, non-marking base, which 
varies in size with the size of the 
router. Most routers will rest on their 
tops, with the chuck facing up for 
easy bit changing (except for the 
larger Porter-Cable models). The 
depth of cut is adjusted by a 
micrometer style dial around the 
body of the motor. Each router meets 
the Underwriter’s Laboratory re¬ 
quirements for safety in power tools, 
and production routers meet OSHA 
requirements. The larger routers fea¬ 
ture 1/2” split collets to accurately 


grip bits. Adapters for smaller shaft 
bits are available. 

So much for the similarities; what 
about the differences? Porter-Cable’s 
routers have failure protected motors 
to prevent overload damage. The 
largest Bosch router (90300) has a 
squared off base, to facilitate close 
quarter routing and straight line 
guiding. Bosch’s 90100 router has 
both a D handle and two auxiliary 
handles for control. Sears’ top of the 
line 1743 router includes a dust collec¬ 
tion system while several of their 
larger routers have lights for maxi¬ 
mum visibility. On the other hand. 


The Bosch Power Tool router family. 


(Models 90099 , 90150 and 90300/ 
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The Porter-Cable family of routers. 




Sears’ smallest router is better suited 
for occasional use, since it lacks the 
100% ball bearing feature, and has a 
plastic base. 

The top Bosch routers are available 
with a plunge feature at extra cost. 
This feature allows precision routing 
without running out to the edge of the 


wood. This is especially useful in tem¬ 
plate work such as on doors. 

Porter-Cable offers the longest 
warranty of this group, guaranteeing 
their routers for one year. Bosch pro¬ 
vides a six month warranty, and Sears 
backs up their Craftsman routers for 
90 days in commercial work. (Sears 


offers a one year warranty if you 
don’t use your router for commercial 
purposes.) 

For a summary of these routers’ 
features, see the Table provided in 
this Guide. 

continued 


ROUTER GUIDE, PART 1 

MANU¬ 

FACTURER 

MODEL 

NUMBER 

HP 

SPEED 

(RPM) 

COLLET 

SIZES 

WEIGHT 

LBS. 

FEATURES 

LIST 

PRICE 

BOSCH 

POWER 

90300 

VA 

21,000 

1/4-1/2" 

14 

Squared side 
on base 

490.00 


90100 

2'A 

26,000 

1/4-1/2” 

11% 

D + 2 Aux. 
handles 

360.00 


90150 

m 

26,000 

1/4 -1/2" 

9 


190.00 


90140 

Vfi 

27,000 

1/4-3/8" 

6% 


175.00 


90099 

l 

23,000 

1/4” 

6% 


129.00 

PORTER- 

CABLE 

514 

2'A 

22,000 

1/4-1/2” 

15 Vi 

Failure Pro¬ 
tected Motor 

435.00 


536 

VA 

22,000 

1/4-1/2” 

12 

Also 537 with 
D-handle 

290.00 


690 

VA 

22,000 

1/4- 1/2" 

8% 

Flat Top 

175.00 


675 

1/4 

22,000 

1/4-3/8" 

10 

D-Handle 

159.00 


630 

1 

22,000 

1/4” 

m 

Flat Top 

130.00 


100 

7/8 

22,000 

1/4" 

7 


119.50 

SEARS 

1743 

VA 

25,000 

1/4” 

9 V* 

Light, Dust 
Collector 

109.99 


1749 

l l A 

25,000 

1/4” 

9 

Light 

99.99 


1746 

1 

25,000 

1/4” 

8% 

Light 

84.99 


1731 

3/4 

25,000 

1/4” 

IV* 


59.99 


1730 

5/8 

25,000 

1/4” 

VA 


34.99 
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Question and Answer Column 

Selecting a Portable Router 
J.J. Wilson and Sheldon Harris 


One of the most important factors 
in selecting a router is choosing a 
reputable dealer. A good dealer will 
advise you about the quality and fea¬ 
tures of each particular router. By 
determining your needs and projected 
use of the router, the dealer can help 
you select the tool most suited to your 
requirements. Thus the “bargain” 
you see in the local hardware store 
might not be the best purchase in the 
long run. 

Price alone may not reflect the true 
cost of the tool. You should also con¬ 
sider the warranty: where is the war¬ 
ranty station? Does the dealer have 
in-house repair or local service? If 
not, who pays the freight there and 


back? How long will you be without 
your router? 

Once you have picked a reliable 
dealer, how do you select the best 
router for your needs? The type of 
router you buy depends entirely on 
what type of work you expect to do 
with it. Routers range from Vi hp 
trimmers to 3 1/2 horsepower high- 
frequency production models, so the 
choices are numerous. However, 
most router problems result from 
using an underpowered tool, so 
choose a model which will handle the 
most demanding job you anticipate. 
Using an underpowered router on an 
expensive piece of exotic hardwood 
can ruin the router, bit and wood. 


Remember that a laminate trimmer is 
just that, a trimmer, and not a pro¬ 
duction router. 

For production use or heavy work, 
a 1/2” high powered router is prob¬ 
ably indicated, but for genera! home 
use or occasional work, I recommend 
a 1 1/2 hp 1/4” capacity router, with 
sharp carbide bits. (Ask your dealer 
about sharpening services.) The 
plunge feature and a square base pro¬ 
vide better precision and control, 

J J. Wilson sells woodworking tools 
in El Cajon, California. Sheldon 
Harris is a woodworker and furniture 
designer from Imperial Beach, CA. 
Both are Contributing Editors. 


Pacific Woodworker will continue 

The Sears family of portable routers. Its Router Guide in the next issue. 
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Marketing 



A Unique Way to Promote Custom Furniture 


Getting more people to see your 
custom furniture in an attractive set¬ 
ting is half the battle of sales. The 
more potential customers view your 
work, the more commissions you will 
receive. 

So how do you expose your work 
to the appropriate eyes? Some wood¬ 
workers turn to galleries, others to 
woodworking shows and exhibits. 
But wouldn't it be nice to have hun¬ 
dreds of potential customers pay to 
see samples of your furniture in a 
gallery-like setting? Some Sonoma 
County (CA) woodworkers seized 
just such a unique opportunity. 

The city of Petaluma, California, 
boasts of dozens of recently restored 
Victorian homes. Located about 30 
miles north of San Francisco, Peta¬ 
luma’s once-thriving egg and chicken 
business with its accompanying 
wealth led to the construction of 
many a fine home. Many of these 
ginger breaded and turreted homes 
have fallen into disrepair, but 
recently Victorian homes have come 
back into style. The restoration 
business in Petaluma is booming. 

A local historical group has taken 
advantage of the increased public 
attention by staging an annual walk¬ 
ing tour of several restored homes. 


For a small sum, visitors can view a 
half-dozen showplace homes, while 
guides dressed in turn-of-the-century 
clothing relate historical lore. 

Petaluma woodworker Jeff Dale 
(see Pacific Woodworker, Issue 9) 
was in the middle of a major recon¬ 
struction of a small Victorian home 
when the annual home tour occurred 
this September. The home he was 

The restoration of a small Victorian home 
provided several Sonoma County, California 
woodworkers a unique opportunity to intro¬ 
duce their work to potential customers. 




restoring stood completely empty, 
with newly painted white walls. 

So Jeff got together with several 
local woodworkers and moved about 
a dozen samples of traditionally 
designed, hand crafted furniture into 
the house. The Windsor chairs, 
desks, rocking chairs and Shaker fur¬ 
niture fit perfectly into the enlarged 
combination living room-hallway¬ 
dining room. 

The woodworkers also displayed 
their portfolios and left business 
cards or printed promotional sheets 
for the visitors to take. 

As in a gallery, the freshly painted 
white walls and bare floor of the 
restored house helped focus attention 
on the furnishings. The woodwork¬ 
ers’ portfolios drew lots of attention, 
too, as almost every visitor leafed 
through the albums. Many picked up 
business cards or information sheets 
to take with them. 

While you might not be able to 
duplicate this marketing idea exactly, 
you should keep this kind of exposure 
in mind. Contact local historical 
groups and the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in your area about similar 
possibilities. Keep alert for unique 
and different ways to promote well- 
made furniture, 
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by Alan Marks 

Handcrafted Doors and Windows by 
Amy Rowland. Rodale Press, 33 East 
Minor Street, Emmaus, PA 18049, 
1982, $19.95. 

You might call this a personal 
book, in that although the author and 
a host of craftsmen convey technical 
information as well, their enthusiastic 
attitudes and approaches to craft 
dominate. A personal book requires 
a personal response, so without hedg¬ 
ing let me say I enjoyed it and did 
indeed find it inspiring. 

After an introductory chapter or 
two the book includes two major sub¬ 
divisions, one on doors, the other 
covering windows. Each subdivision 
contains its own introductory chapter 
on historical perspective, types of 
construction, terminology and defini¬ 
tions, followed by two chapters on 
how to make and install your own 
door or window. A “gallery” section 
follows, in which each of ten or so 
craftsmen is given a three or four 
page slot consisting of photos and a 
magazine-style interview. Each inter¬ 
view offers a discussion of personal 
approaches and methods and often 
specific construction details. Thus, a 
wide range of styles and aesthetic 
values gets covered in a way which 
never becomes boring, as is so often 
the case with books written in dry 


textbook fashion. Besides being 
adequately illustrated with drawings, 
the book has striking color pho¬ 
tography and good black and whites, 
over 200 in all. 

In reading this book, one realizes 
that a woodworker equipped with 
only the basic essentials in machinery 
and tools has no reason for not doing 
doors and windows in addition to 
whatever else he does. They require 
minimal joinery skills, yet the impact 
of a well-done door or window on 
overall house appearance is so re¬ 
warding that it tempts anyone to take 
up the design challenge. This is an 
easy-to-read, interestingly written, 
and well thought out book. 

Architectural Crafts by Bridget Beat- 
tie McCarthy. Madrona Publishers, 
22116 Western Avenue, Seattle, WA 
98121,1982,$11.95. 

A review of a book including 
stained glass windows, wrought iron 
door handles and sunken tubs might 
seem out of place in this magazine. 
But as a unique attempt to integrate 
work of individual craftspeople into 
the mainstream of contemporary ar¬ 
chitecture, Architectural Crafts may 
be the wedge opening up new vistas 
for the professional woodworker. 


Essentially an interface, Architec¬ 
tural Crafts contains specific recom¬ 
mendations for architects and interior 
designers on choosing craftspeople 
and working together with them suc¬ 
cessfully. But more important, in my 
opinion, this book informs the crafts- 
person as to what must be known to 
land an architectural commission, 
and here the book is most specific. 
The presentation of ideas, business 
strategies, the drawing up of con¬ 
tracts, marketing and specific billing 
procedures are all areas vital to suc¬ 
cess, and author Bridget Beattie 
McCarthy draws upon her experience 
as a crafts consultant for helpful 
recommendations. 

The bulk of the book comprises a 
catalog section of one hundred and 
eight artists; each receives a full page 
exposure of his work together with 
short paragraphs on professional 
background, business practice, work 
done in addition to what is shown in 
photos, and an address and phone 
number. Artists are categorized ac¬ 
cording to medium — wood, textiles, 
metals, ceramics, etc. 

The revolution in crafts we have 
seen during the past ten years or so 
has not yet fully impacted the archi¬ 
tectural community. In the field of 
furniture for example, a whole new 
style has emerged. In the hands of the 
manufacturer this style would assume 
an insipid pseudo-crafts took. Until 
such time as he understands a new 
market has opened up, however, take 
refuge in the following pithy excerpt; 
"Since high technology is readily 
available to anybody... individually 
designed and decorated surroundings 
are one of the ways businesses and 
individuals can set themselves apart 
from their neighbors or their com¬ 
petitors.” 

ALSO RECEIVED: Period Furni¬ 
ture Designs by Charles H. Hayward, 
Sterling Publishing Co., New York, 
1982, $6.95. 
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California Carvers Guild Update 



Van Bakes of the Sonoma County Wood- 
carvers is President of the California Car¬ 
vers Guild 


The largest formal group of wood¬ 
workers in the West celebrates its tenth 
anniversary in 1983. The non-profit 
California Carvers Guild (CCG) will 
have more than 1700 members on its 
birthday, in more than two dozen local 
chapters all over the State. 

Many of the Guild’s activities take 
place on the local level. The individual 
chapters sponsor classes and hold reg¬ 
ular meetings, instructing and encour¬ 
aging wood carvers of all ages and lev¬ 
els of experience. Local chapters often 
sponsor carving demonstrations and 
exhibits as well. These range from 
one-room shows, such as the recent 
exhibit at the Sebastopol (CA) library 
by the Sonoma County chapter, to ma¬ 
jor events at shopping malls. 

continued on page 33 



Local woodcarvers frequently seek BUI 
Youngs ’ advice at the CCG museum in San 
Simeon t CA . 



HIGH SPEED GRINDING FREE-HAND 

When grinding chisels or plane 
Irons you tend to squeeze hard so 
as to not lose your position that 
may change the bevel. Now you 
have a tendency to bear hard 
against the wheel, causing the 
tool to overheat and burn. 


HIGH SPEED GRINDING WITH RIMA JIG 

With this jig, the bottom lip holds 
the tool at the same bevel at ail 
times. By using a light touch and 
sliding the jig from side to side 
you will find that the tool will not 
overheat. It is not necessary to 
quench the tool in water. 


NEW IMPROVED MODEL NO. PW3 

CHISEL SHARPENING MADE EASY 
Anyone can do it with this jig — Money back guarantee 

IDEAL GRINDING TOOL 

Perfect Hollow ground bevels on blades to 2W' wide, 
aluminum cons’t. r brass screws, nylon washers and rubber 
no-slip clamp surfaces. Only 4V< ozs. $10.50 ppd. 
Check or Money Order only 

RIMAMFG.CO. 

P.O. Box 99 Quaker HIM, Conn, 06375 




You don’t have to go overseas to find the finest in 
imported tools. Our Holiday catalog features a 
select group of our best tools from our 1,000-item 
inventory. Each item is graphically displayed with 
all the necessary information. You’re sure to find 
a gift to please a Woodworker friend or yourself 
Send $1,00 today for this special edition. 



N34 W24041 Capitol Dr„ Dept, B, Pewaukee, W1 53072 
Call toil-tree: 1^XK55S^665 * In Wisconsin caO: 414-691-9411 
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Test Report 


Sealacell Wood Finish 


by Charles Harris 

What do you look for in a wood 
finish? Many woodworkers took for a 
finish that is easy to apply, foolproof 
in operation and exceptionally dur¬ 
able, Recently Pacific Woodworker 
had a took at the Sealacell process by 
General Finishes: it's all that and 
more. 

The Sealacell process involves a 
three step operation. The first liquid 
is Sealacell #1, a penetrating wood 
sealer. After the sealer has dried for 
24 hours, an application of Varnowax 
#2, a wax blend, helps bring out the 
color of the wood. A final finish coat 
of Royal Finish #3 leaves a satin- 
smooth surface which is resistant to 
water and alcohol. 

Pacific Woodworker tried the 
Mini-1-2-3 Finishing Kit, which con¬ 
tains a pint of Sealacell, half pints of 
Varnowax and Royal Finish, sand¬ 
paper, steel wool, wiping cloths and a 



The Mini 1*2-3 Finishing Kit from General Finishes has everything from sandpaper to paper 
drop cloth. 


L Sand the wood carefully. 


2. Wipe on Sealacell with a cir¬ 
cular motion. 


3 « Wipe off excess finish with 
the grain. 


It takes almost as long to explain 
how to me Sealacell as it does to 
apply it. The components go on 
smoothly f without drag P and 
repel dust as they dry. 
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drop doth. The Seaiacdl products are 
also available separately, in quantities 
from half pints to gallons. 

The Test 

The first step in wood finishing is 
proper preparation of the wood itself. 
Sealacell penetrates into the wood 
and does not sit on top of the grain, 
so you need a very smooth wood sur¬ 
face to start. A thorough sanding 
down to 220 grit paper leaves a 
smooth surface without filling the 
pores of the wood with dust. A wipe 
with a tack cloth leaves the wood 
ready for the finish. I liberally ap¬ 
plied the Sealacell to a walnut and tile 
table. General Finishes recommends 
using a circular motion with a soft 
cloth to ensure even coverage. 1 then 
wiped the excess sealer off with the 
grain, using a clean cloth. 

After letting the table stand for 24 
hours, 1 applied a thin coat of Varno- 
wax. General Finishes suggests using 
a nylon cloth to apply a thin, smooth 
layer. Again, any excess wax is 
removed with a dean cloth, wiping 
with the grain. 

Twelve hours later I quickly buffed 
the table with 0000 steel wool, then 
applied a coat of Royal Finish in the 
same manner as the Varnowax. 

Each liquid went on smoothly with¬ 
out bubbles, sags or blotches. By 
avoiding brushes and sprays, very lit¬ 
tle actual time was spent applying the 
finish; most of the time involved 
waiting for each coat to dry. Also, 
none of the coats was ever tacky. This 

continued on page 34 




Before (top) and after Sealacell 1-2-3 Process. 


Where to Obtain General Finishes Sealacell 


Mail Order Suppliers 


Craft Products 
2200 Dean Street 
St. Charles, IL 60174 

Punkin Hollow 
N34W24041 W. Capitol Dr. 
Pewaukee, WI 53072 

Heritage Clock Co. 

Drawer 1'577 
Lexington, NC 27292 

The Woodworkers’ Store 
21801 Industrial Blvd. 
Rogers, MN 55374 


Turner aft Clocks 
611 Winnetka Ave. No. 

Golden Valley, MN 55427 

West Coast Suppliers 

Parr Lumber Wholesale 
205 S.W. 185 
Aloha, OR 97006 

Work’s Woods 
I Executive Way 
Bay No. 9 

Rohnert Park, CA 94928 

General Finishes offers a free guide to 
wood finishing, available by sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
P.O. Box 14363, Milwaukee, WI 
53214. 


4. After 24 hours, wipe on Var- 5. After 12 more hours, buff 6. Apply Royal Finish, and 7. Buff again and add a second 

no wax, and remo ve excess. lightly with 0000steel wool. wipe off excess. coat of Royal Finish fora deep¬ 

er, richer finish. 
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Show Review 



by Charles Harris 


Western woodworkers once again 
descended on the tiny coastal village of 
Mendocino, CA, this September. On 
Sept. 18, the Artisan Guild Store 
opened its first juried wood show, and 
Gallery Fair launched its second West¬ 
ern Invitational Show. 

Gallery Fair manager Bill Zimmer 
assembled an enviable collection of 
Western woodworking. Publicity from 
the previous year’s event attracted in¬ 
quiries from alt over the West. Wood¬ 
workers from Idaho, New Mexico, 
Washington, Oregon, Hawaii and Cal¬ 
ifornia have pieces on display. Bill re¬ 
quested slides to judge design. “But,” 
Bill explained, “You can't judge 
craftsmanship from a slide. So I re¬ 
quired Krenov quality workmanship. 
Every piece is very well made; there 
isn’t one piece here in which I am dis¬ 
appointed.” 

Downstairs the exhibits included 
Norfolk Island pine bowls, turned 
down to the point of translucence, by 
Ronald Kent. Jack Rogers Hopkins 
submitted a Tactile Concept Chair, 
with smoothly finished curves of exot¬ 
ic woods below the arms inviting ca¬ 
resses. Richard Silvera’s massive, nat¬ 
ural-form coffee table of claro walnut 
nicely complimented the delicate, fine¬ 
ly finished curves of Sam Maloof’s 


Mendoci 



At the Artisan Guild Store (clock wise from 
upper left); Wine cabinet of walnut and ma¬ 
ple by Larry Lawlor; Drawer detail from 
MikeLaine's mahogany dresser; Koa and 
walnut screen by Clyde Jones; Del Stubbs 
reviews his exhibit of turnings. 
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furniture. And Bruce McQuilken 
blended red plastic laminate with wal¬ 
nut and other hardwoods in a striking 
dresser. 

Upstairs James Krenov admired a 
roll top desk by David Eck. The pa- 
dauk and imbuya desk has exposed 
dovetails along the sides. College of 
the Redwoods woodworking instruc¬ 
tor Krenov was excited about the de¬ 
sign: “Look at the unexpected curve 
of the top. Instead of coming out and 
down, it comes down and then out. 
It’s different, unusual." The unusual 
produces an unanticipated result: it is 
easy to get your fingers caught under 
the descending top. 

Exotic woods abounded in Gallery 
Fair’s upper story. Purpleheart oozed 
from between the doors of a medicine 
cabinet by R. and J. Herzog. Padauk. 
narra and sassafras form the rest of 
the cabinet. Koa wood was seen in a 
credenza-sized file cabinet, by Curt 
Minier, and a beautifully crafted jew¬ 
elry cabinet by Tony Lydgate. Michael 

continued on page 28 

At the Gallery Fair (dock wise from upper 
right}: Bruce McQuilken *s walnut and red 
plastic dresser; Herzogs 1 medicine cabinet; 
Ctaro walnut coffee table by Richard Silvera; 
Koa sailboat by David Dinov; Tony Lyd¬ 
gate's koa jewelry box. 
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Full Circle 



A Pacific Woodworker Profile 
of Clay Johnston 


by Jean M. Davis and Charles Harris 


Fifty years ago Clay Johnston first 
set knife to wood, whittling a crude 
stick-horse at the age of five. Now, 
five decades later Clay completes the 
circle, returning to wood carving as a 
full time activity. During these fifty 
years Clay's wood carving talents 
have earned him international fame, 
a number of awards and a comfort¬ 
able life in Southern California. 

Throughout his career, wood has 
never been far from Clay’s thoughts. 
Clay explains his special feeling for 
wood: “It has a sense of smell and a 
sense of touch. It is warm to the 
touch, not like metal or marble. But 
sometimes wood looks like stone, as 
in ironwood. Wood has grain, which 


can be fascinating to work with. 
Many special effects are possible by 
working with the grain. Wood fasci¬ 
nates me, its smells and textures. And 
it feels like it is a living thing.” 

From whittling toys out of dis¬ 
carded lumber during the Depression 
to winning international carving com¬ 
petitions, Clay Johnston has come a 
long way in his lifetime. And his 
wood carving has taken him from an 
impoverished little mining town in 
Montana to his own shop in pres¬ 
tigious Rancho Bernardo, near San 
Diego, California, where we recently 
visited him. 

Clay began carving during the 
Depression. He proudly displays a 


split finger tip, from his first carving 
experience. “I was using my mother’s 
paring knife and 1 cut my right hand. 
She was blind and 1 wasn’t supposed 
to be using her knives, so 1 didn’t tell 
anybody about it, just left it, and 
that’s the way it healed without 
stiches. 1 was making myself a little 
horsehead to nail on a log so that I 
could have a little stick horse to gal¬ 
lop across the country.” 

Clay grew up in an old mining 
town, almost a ghost town, in Mon¬ 
tana. “There was a lot of old lumber, 
old tools and knives just lying 
around,” he explains. “1 was using 
these to carve my toys.” 

Clay didn’t realize at the time that 



The unfinished side of Sky Diver shows the chain jow marks left 
Ofter rough cutting. 


Some of the feat hers on the finished side are so delicately carved 

that they can move. 
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his activities were any different from 
those of other children. He made all 
his own toys. “I thought the only 
reason the other kids didn’t want to 
do it was because it took time. I 
didn’t realize that they couldn’t 
do it.” 

In addition to this informal carving 
practice, Clay did manage to obtain 
some formal art training. Clay’s fifth 
grade teacher included art lessons in 
her curriculum, and she was impressed 
by Clay’s talent. She brought Clay’s 
art aptitude to the attention of his 
parents. ‘‘She thought I should be en¬ 
couraged to go on in art. And she 
introduced me to the lady who was 
the janitor of the school during the 
Depression, who had taken the job to 
buy food for her cattle and livestock. 
That woman was an artist.” 

So Clay Johnston worked with this 
rancher/janitor for a number of 
years, learning all the time. “1 helped 
out on the litle ranch during the sum¬ 
mer, and in the winter 1 would help 
her clean the blackboards at school, 
and she would bring me two quarts of 
milk to take home every night, a 
dozen eggs a week and a little spend¬ 
ing money. Because she was an artist, 
she always had some projects going. 
We would pick up old kitchen sets, 
take them over to the house, sand 
them down and refinish them. She 
was Dutch, so she would decorate 
them with flowers and Dutch figures. 
We made wooden objects like maga¬ 
zine racks, and decorated them, too. 1 
loved it. I liked the smell, the touch, 
the feel of wood.” 

Clay says that he learned by doing, 
often by making mistakes. His 
patient instructor not only made him 
correct his mistakes; perhaps as im¬ 
portant, she praised Clay’s work to 
people, which made him try even 
harder. “People don’t realize the im¬ 
portance of praise," Clay reflects. 
"It meant a great deal to me.” 

Clay continued his study of art at 
high school in Billings, MT, by pos¬ 


ing for a well known painter in Bill¬ 
ings in exchange for art lessons. 

At Rocky Mountain College, Clay 
started to major in chemical engineer¬ 
ing, but, as he says, “I hated the 
smell of the chemistry lab and every¬ 
thing pertaining to it.” So he soon 
switched to taking art courses. World 
War II intervened, and Clay became 
an Air Force bomber pilot in Eng¬ 
land. After that, Clay decided to re¬ 
sume his interrupted studies to 
become a commercial artist. 

After looking around the country 
for a suitable school. Clay chose 
UCLA. A year after he enrolled in art 
courses, Clay once again left college 
to accept a job at Columbia Studios 
as a scenic artist. He worked there 
until the strike in 1946 ended his 
Hollywood career. 

“So 1 went back to my parents in 
Montana,” says Clay. “I got mar¬ 
ried, and because we lived in a small 
apartment I didn’t do any art work 
for 9 years.” Instead, he worked for 
the local Sears store selling appli¬ 
ances. Finally, when Clay and his 
wife bought their own home, he re¬ 
turned to his beloved art work once 
more. 




Clay Johnston spent 17 months matching the 
grain patterns on the sides of' 'Silent 
Dignity. “ 


Clay turned first to painting, and 
his efforts met with immediate suc¬ 
cess. His paintings took a first and 
second place at the State Fair, and he 
began to get commissions for por¬ 
traits. “I preferred to catch the 
children on their way home from 
school, before they had a chance to 

Some Business 
Advice from 
Clay lohnston 

Clay offers the following advice to 
fellow wood carvers: “I don’t think 
any artist, whether just beginning or 
well established, should take commis¬ 
sions more than a year in advance. 
You don’t know what’s going to hap¬ 
pen, how the winning of shows may 
change the value of your work, and 
so forth. Besides, people get restless 
waiting.” 
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dean up. I liked to paint people so 
they looked the way they always 
looked, not all groomed,” Clay 
explains. 

Then he started doing acrylic 
murals for churches, working eve¬ 
nings and weekends. “I had to paint 
on my back like Michelangelo, on a 
scaffold that would lean about a foot 
and a half this way and that way. 1 
would try to time my brush stokes 
with the movement of the scaffold.” 

Clay went back to wood carving in 
1967, when a wood carver friend took 
Clay to see where he was getting his 
supply of juniper. The twists, turns 
and beautiful grain patterns of the 
juniper caught Clay’s imagination. 
He was intrigued by the thought of 
marrying his own ideas of sculpture 
to what nature had already started. 
”1 could hardly stand it,” Clay re¬ 
members, ‘‘and I started carving. It 
got to the point that I just hated to go 
back and do another portrait, as 1 
wanted to get back to my wood carv¬ 
ing. I finally realized that I-should 
stick to wood. That is where I be¬ 
longed, because wood talks to me, 
even though wood carving is the 
slowest of all the art media.” 

Carving Techniques 

Currently Clay Johnston is work¬ 
ing on a new carving of an eagle, 
another Sky Diver. The red cedar for 
the eagle came from a northern 
California tree bulldozed to make 
room for a highway. Eight logs were 
brought out with a horse trailer. 

Clay studied the wood from the 
outside first, to visualize what should 
be carved. But, as he points out, 
‘‘You have to be flexible so when you 
get inside you can change if you hit a 
flaw in the wood.” He used a chain¬ 
saw to cut away huge chunks of the 
wood, to get down to where he can 
work with hand tools. The log started 
out at about 500 pounds and he will 
carve it down to about 85 pounds 
before he’s done. 
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Clay works on Sky Diver, surrounded by 
the togs which contain future carvings. 


Clay showed us an example of how 
he can work with the grain to get 
special effects. In carving his Indian 
Head, called Silent Dignity, he 
matched the growth rings on both 
sides of the face (see photograph). ”1 
worked for 17 months,” Clay recalls. 
“I’ll never do that again; it takes too 
long! But once 1 got started I couldn’t 
stop. And no one else has ever done a 
carving like that.” The Smithsonian 
is interested in the carving, which was 
commissioned by a man in Utah. 


Clay and his wife, weary of snow 
and ice, planned to retire someday to 
California. While on a trip to look 
for a house, they heard about the 
Mercado, the Rancho Bernardo shop¬ 
ping center, while it was being built. 
Clay talked to the manager about 
opening a shop there, When the man¬ 
ager called to offer him a shop, Clay 
gave thirty days’ notice to Sears, and 
the Johnstons moved to California. 

Clay’s store, Clay’s Good Earth, 
featured his own carvings as well as 
the work of 40-50 other artists. “It 
was our intention to show the Ameri¬ 
can public that American artists were 
using better woods, were doing better 
work and were using better sealers 
than any other place in the world 
where there are wood carvers.” And 
his idea worked. ‘‘We’ve had people 
who have heard of us come from all 
over the world, even from behind the 
iron curtain. We have return people 
who keep coming by. Not a day goes 
by that somebody doesn't show up 
from out of State, that had been here 
before and wanted to stop again, just 
to say hello.” 

Clay feels that the press was 
continued on page 38 


The head of Sky Diver shows C/ay’s realistic carving style and close attention to detail. 
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INTRODUCING 



TSUMURA 


Thin kerf circular saws 

The TSUMURA carbide tipped saw is an exciting 
new discovery from Japan! 

Made in the town famous for producing some of 
Japan's finest woodworking toots, the TSUMURA 
high precision blades slice through wood like no 
other saw you've ever tried, 

TSUMURA saws ore very thin: only half the 
thickness of western made saws. TNs, combined 
with special tooth grinds means: 

* Only Half The Cutting Resistance 

with less power needed to drive the saw 

* Only Half The Waste 

saving you money on expensive materials 

» Closer Bookmatches 

with smoother surfaces that require less 
clean-up 

* Less Strain On the Machinery 

making any machine more efficient 


TSUMURA 

You'll immediately feel the difference, 
example: 10" 40 tooth rip blade S42.9Q 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND INFORMATION TO: 

/ R. Silvera 



Jr PG Box 310. Durham, California 95938-0310 

Dealer inquiries Invited Phone (916) 891-1686 


Rocking Horse Plan 



ATTENTION! DADS, GRANDDADS, CRAFTSMEN 
Build this heirloom gift for your favorite child. Our 
horse is made from pine with a comfortable padded 
seat, flowing mane and tail, and leather bridle. It*s 
sturdily built and measures 25” x 36”. Great fun for 
tots. Popular seller at craft shows. Easy to build with 
our full size plan. Send for Rocking Horse Plan $5.50 
Catalog of plans & supplies. $1.00 

ARMOR PRODUCTS 

P.O.Box 290, Dept. PW Deer Park, NY 11729 


SUPER SAVINGS ON THESE /c ^ 

■ J Sale, 

Carblda-TIppad floitar Bits Ends 1/1/8? 


Tool- 

number 

Typ 

e 

Shnk 

6tng 

Diam 

Price 

Your 

Quan 

Order 

Am ($T 

10 

PIunging 

1/4 

1/2 

9.45 



8-8E1 

Plunging 

1/2 

1/2 

9.45 



24B 

FI 

Trim-BB l/4 

3/8 

10.45 



203350 

Gram Hnge 

3/S 

1-3/8 24.95 



CF45-4 

Chmfr-BB 

1/4 

45° 

19,45 



RT 6-4 

Rbt 

-BB 

1/4 

1-1/4 

19*95 



Cirfaldi-TiQDid Ssi Blidit 

Tool 






Your 

Order 

Number 

Diam Teeth 

Bore 

Grind 

Price 

fiuan 


610400 

10 

40 

5/8 

ATB 

39.95 



610401 

10 

40 

5/8 

TC 

41.45 



610600 

10 

60 

5/8 

ATB 

41.45 



610601 

10 

60 

5/8 

TC 

46.95 



610801 

10 

80 

5/8 

TC 

75.95 



612601 

12 

60 

1 

TC 

71-95 




Subtotal for Bits & Blades Above __ 

6-1/2# Tax (if products not resold) 

TOTAL OF ENCLOSED CHECK 

To 

flrrfftr Complete this form, enclose your business 
Uflfi card or other address, send with check to 

Hardwood Lumber Wholesalers 

175 Villa Terrace, San Francisco, Ca 94114 
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Mendocino Show Review 

continued from page 23 

Cooper’s Overarmed Wheelchair (see 
Pacific Woodworker, Issue 9) contin¬ 
ued to dominate the room. 

By far the largest piece of wood¬ 
working on exhibit was a magnificent 
koa sailboat, by David Dinov. The 
boat only fit on the veranda of Gallery 
Fair by virtue of a hole for the mast 
cut into the deck above. The fully 
functional boat glistened from its re¬ 
cent coat of finish, but the rich color 
and figure of koa dominated the vi¬ 
sion. Only gradually would the viewer 
notice the smooth curves of the con¬ 


toured seats and braces. Even the mast 
was laminated koa! 

What’s ahead for Gallery Fair? Bill 
Zimmer has ideas for ever-better ex¬ 
hibits. “I would like to do an All Star 
show with some of these pieces and 
some from last year’s show,” he 
mused. 

Around the corner, Clyde and Ti- 
gerlily Jones hosted woodworkers and 
others at the opening of the juried 
show at the Artisan Guild Store. A 
fine Honduras mahogany dresser by 
Mike Laine of the Bay Area Wood¬ 
workers Association featured exposed, 
contrasting joinery of ebony and deli¬ 
cately carved accents on the drawer 
fronts. Chico woodworker Del Stubbs 
was on hand to review his exhibit of 


turned bowls and miniatures. Many of 
the works were distinctively Kreno- 
vian, showing the importance of that 
master in nearby Fort Bragg. Thin, 
planed surfaces, gently curved panels 
and precise joinery appeared in many 
standing and wall cabinets, including a 
fine Eastern black walnut and maple 
wine chest, with bottle racks, glass 
supports and a drawer for the cork 
screw, by Larry Lawlor . Host Clyde 
Jones exhibited a beautiful book- 
matched koa and walnut divider. Phil¬ 
ip Gerstner’s maple table (see Pacific 
Woodworker, Issue 9) won the Juror's 
award for excellence. 

The quality of the woodworking has 
increased with each show in Mendo¬ 
cino. The designs show imagination 
and a spirit of adventure, while the 
craftsmanship continues to approach 
that of James Krenov. I can’t wait for 
the next exhibit. 



Padauk and imbuya desk by David Eck at- 
tracts the attention of James Krenov. 
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News and Notes 




Extension Table for 
Inca Planer 


Woodworking Catalog 
Available 

The Woodworkers 1 Store has a new, ex¬ 
panded 1982/83 catalog which includes more 
than 3,000 woodworking materials and toots. 
According to Gary L. Rockier, president of 
the firm, the catalog is a resource for materials 
often difficult to obtain as well as for items 
used frequently by both novice and skilled 
woodworkers. Items offered include veneers, 
inlays, hardwood lumber, mouldings, wood 
parts, cabinet and specialty hardware, furni¬ 
ture trim, hand tools* plans, books, kits and 
finishing materials. The catalog Is available for 
a $2 handling and postage charge from The 
Woodworkers 1 Store, 21801 Industrial Blvd,, 
Rogers, MN 55374 or from The Woodwork¬ 
ers 1 Store retail outlets In Minneapolis, Denver, 
Seattle, and Boston, 



Anson Industries has announced the intro¬ 
duction of a six-foot extension table, an acces¬ 
sory for the Inca Automatic Feed Thickness 
Planer Model 090. The new extension table, 
according to Anson, will give the user much 
longer length bed and slUl have the full IQV* 
inch width capacity as a surface planer or a 
jointer. List price of the extension table is 1225. 
For more information, contact an Inca dealer 
or Anson Industries, 4115 San Fernando Road, 
Glendale, CA 91204, (213) 956-1211. 

Spacer Kit Available 
for Inca Bandsaw 

Inca has a 2" Spacer Kit for its Inca Model 
.025, 20-inch bandsaw. With the kit, which lists 
for SI35, the bandsaw has a 10-inch cutting 
height. 


CPSC Amends 
Crib Regulations 

The U.S. Consumer Product Safety Com¬ 
mission recently voted to amend crib regula¬ 
tions to eliminate hazardous cutout designs 
in crib end and side panels. Cutout areas must 
now comply with a test procedure based on a 
specially designed "hcadform probe." Addi¬ 
tional information is available by calling the 
CPSCs toll-free hotline at 800-638*8326* (In 
Maryland call 80M92-8363; in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico or U.S* Virgin Islands call 800- 
638-8333. 


New Products 
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Amazonian Hardwoods, 

Part Three 

Goncalo Alves and Massaranduba 

by Howard L. Waldron 


In 1975,1 spent a week at the home 
of Sra. and Sr. Helio in the city of 
Breves, on the huge island of Marajo, 
at the mouth of the Amazon. The 
island is covered with a profusion of 
tropical growth, including hundreds 
of species of hardwood trees. My 
hosts lived in their recently purchased 
house (price new: about $700), con¬ 
structed entirely of exotic hardwoods, 
almost all rough and fairly green. All 
the girders, joists, studs, rafters, 
flooring, and sheathing were hard¬ 
wood. A local luthier uses some of 
the same woods to fashion into fine 
guitars and violins. 

Two of those woods — Goncalo 
Alves and Massaranduba — are dis¬ 
cussed in this installment. Table 1 


shows the woods’ engineering prop¬ 
erties. 

Massaranduba 

fmah. sah. rahn. DOO. bah) 

When the authors of Tropical Tim¬ 
bers of the World studied existing 
uses of Massaranduba, they wrote 
this passage: 

Uses: Heavy construction, textile and 
pulpmill equipment, furni¬ 
ture parts, turnery, too! han¬ 
dles, flooring, boat frames and 
other bent work, railway cross¬ 
ties, violin bows, billiard cues 
and other specialty uses, 

Brazilian uses range comfortably 
from railroad ties (an excellent use 
for such a strong, flexible wood) to 
violin bows. Massaranduba goes by a 


number of other names, two of which 
are Beef wood, which describes its 
dark reddish-brown color and fine 
texture, and Batata Rouge (red bullet- 
wood), which describes its former use 
as a material for bullets. 

The wood’s outstanding design 
characteristics are its dark but shiny, 
unchanging color, fine grain, great 
strength, and high density (most spe¬ 
cies sink in water). The rich red 
wood, despite its hardness, is fairly 
easy to work, but moderately hard to 
glue. I recommend cleaning glue sur¬ 
faces with acetone or MEK (methyl 
ethyl ketone) just before gluing. It is 
excellent for steam bending or glue 
laminating (the 2 W* diameter rim on 
Steven Higbee’s table, described be¬ 
low, is made of glue-laminated Mas¬ 
saranduba). Once dry, the wood re¬ 
sists moisture absorption. 


About the author: HowardL . Waldron 
is Managing Director of Hardwood 
Lumber Wholesalers, San Francisco, 
CA, importers of Amazonian hard - 
woods . 


Steven Migbee's Massaranduba box has an aromatic A iaska yellow cedar top and interior , 
The reddish-brown of the hardwood contrasts nicely with pate yellow cedar . 
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This five-module stereo cabinet by Sherrill and Villanueva is constructed of solid Goncalo 
Alves. 


One of the main San Francisco Bay 
Area workers in Massaranduba is 
Steven Higbee of Guerneville, CA 
who snapped up most or all of the 
Bay Area supply. Steven has built a 
graceful writing desk, a 4-foot-diame¬ 
ter dining room table with leaf (Mas¬ 
saranduba and Red Cedar), several 
decorative dresser-top boxes (Mas¬ 
saranduba and Alaskan Yellow Ce¬ 
dar), and two or three trivels — large 
pancakes routed north-south on the 
top and east-west on the bottom to 
create a pattern of square ventilation 
holes. All of the pieces illustrate Hig- 
bee’s passions for innovative but 
careful design, beautiful shape, and 
new materials. 



This Massaranduba desk won an award for 
creator Steven Higbee at a local wood¬ 
working show. 


Goncalo Alves 

(gohrt. SAH. lo AHL.ves) 

The Brazilians call this wood Mui- 
racatiara, but the Spanish give it 
more descriptive names: Palo de Cera 
(Mexico) means wood of wax, which 
describes its extremely slick, waxy 
surface when planed or sanded. 
Gateado (Venezuela), meaning cat¬ 
like, describes its wild, tigerlike strip¬ 
ing. 

Uses: Among the most outstanding 
heavy, durable construction 
timbers, also highly favored as 
a Tine furniture and cabinet 
wood. Cut for decorative ve¬ 
neers. It is used for specialty 
items such as knife handles, 
brush backs, archery bows, bil¬ 
liard cue butts, turnery, and 
carving. (Tropical Timbers of 
the World, p. 36.) 


I see its three outstanding design 
properties as its beautifully striped 
figure, its slick, waxy surface, and its 
great strength. The freshly cut wood 
is fairly bland, with little contrast, 
but the wood is photoactive: on ex¬ 


posure to light, its develops like some 
strange kind of color film. Dark, 
almost black, striping appears in a 
coppery background. Hector 
Villanueva, when he had just finished 


continued on page 39 


Table 1. Engineering Properties of Goncalo Alves and 
Massaranduba Dried to 12% Moisture 

(From Tropical Timbers of the World t Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, WI, 1980.) 


Property 

Goncalo AJves 
( As tr oni urn Graven lens) 

Massaranduba 
(ManUkara Bldenlata) 

Air-dry density 

(pcf) 

60 

66 

Bending Strength 

(psi) 

16,600 

29,700 

Stiffness — modulus 
of elasticity 

(psi) 

2120 

3400 

Maximum crushing 
strength 

(psi) 

10,700 

13,400 

Janka side hardness 

m 

2160 

3190 

Toughness of5/8 M 

139 

265 

specimen (in,4b.) 



Relative durability 

Shrinkage, green 
to oven-dry (®fo) 

27 

24,5 

R, Radial 

4,0 

6,3 

T, Tangential 

7,6 

9.4 

V, Volumetric 

10.0 

16,9 
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N ews and Notes con tinned from page 29 


New Wood Floor Finish 

Watco-Dennis Corporation has developed a 
new walnut color oil and resin finish for wood 
floors said to penetrate deeply, seal, prime, 
finish and protect in only one application. The 
finish requires no waxing or varnish, and the 
surface resists stains, traffic paths, and scuf¬ 
fing. 



'/ 

f 


A 
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New Woodworkers 
Catalog Available 

Albert Constantine and Son, Inc,, has 
announced publication of their 1983 Wood¬ 
worker's Catalog, The catalog includes 1QB 
pages of exotic woods, woodworking supplies, 
and tools. Copies are available for $1,00 from 
Albert Constantine and Son, Inc*, 2050 East- 
chest er Road, Bronx, NY 10461. Included with 
the catalog for an additional $2.00 is a set of 
twenty wood samples and a refund coupon for 
$1.50, 



Flexible Abrasive Sanding 
Wheel Reduces Burnishing 

Furniture and wood product manufacturers 
can use automatic equipment to sand edges or 
contoured shapes with the new HP formulation 
Bardo Flex Abrasive Wheel. These sanding 
wheels are said to be easily shaped to the 
wood's contour and to reduce burnishing 
problems on hardwoods. Literature and appli¬ 
cations information is available from Bardo 
Abrasives, Inc., 1666 Summerfield Street, 
Ridgewood, NY 11385 or call (212) 456-6400. 
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California Carvers Guild 


continued from page 19 

The California Carvers Guild also 
publishes a monthly newsletter, The 
Log. Thanks to the generosity of late 
CCG member Henry Sawyer, the 
Guild maintains a wood carving muse¬ 
um and gallery overlooking the Pacif¬ 
ic Ocean, at San Simeon, CA. (See 
Pacific Woodworker, Issue 5.) Bill 
Youngs both staffs the museum and 
edits The Log, with the assistance of 
his wife, Mary. Among the many visi¬ 
tors to the museum are members of 
the local CCG chapter, who frequently 
turn to Bill for advice. 

The Guild intends to find a perma¬ 
nent home for the valuable wood carv¬ 
ing collection it now owns, and solicits 
contributions for that purpose. Mem- 



WOOOWORKING BOOKS EXCLUStVRY 

Frequent catalogs issued. For one-time only 
subscription charge send 51.50 to: 

R. SORSKY 

BOOKSELLER 

Box PI 3845 N. Blacks tone 

Fresno, Calif. U.S.A. 93726 

Mimtw American BooKsaltora Aisn. 



Bili Youngs squeezes in work on his own 
carvings between His Guild duties . 


bership in the California Carvers 
Guild is $8.00 per year. For more in¬ 
formation contact the Guild at P.O. 
Box 1195, Cambria, CA 93428. 


No Fourth Corner 
This Month ... 

We regret that Bill Farnsworth’s 
regular column, The Fourth Corner, 
does not appear in this issue of 
Pacific Woodworker. The fire which 
destroyed Bill’s shop last summer (see 
PW Issue 9), his recovery from that 
ordeal, and catching up on the back¬ 
log of work created by that disaster 
made it impossible for him to do 
the column this time. We hope Bill 
will be back with us in the next issue 
of Pacific Woodworker. 


Finish Wood 
Like An Expert! 

WATCO 
DANISH OIL 

"Five-ln-One" 

WOOD FINISH 

One easy application primes, 
seals, hardens, protects, beautifies! 

With Watco you just WET-WAIT- 
WIPE, and you have an elegant, 
extremely durable finish that would 
please the most critical professional. 

Watco penetrates deeply — 
creates a tough finish INSIDE the 
wood — makes wood up to 25 
percent harder. Can't chip, peel or 
wear away like a surface coating. 
Stains, scratches or minor burns 
usually are spot repairable. 

For complete information fill In 
and mail the coupon. 

| WATCO-DENNIS CORPORATION 

j 175&-22nd Si., Dept. PW-122 

j Santa Monica, California 90404 

I Q Send nam* o! rttimt Wuco Oaalsr 

[ D Sand fr*« booklet "Hdw to Fniffh 

| Baauiilui Wood" 


Nam* - . - - - j 

Sireei ____ .. j 

City_____ 

Staie . _ _ _ | 

_i 



Cuts 30% more lumber from up to 30' Dia x 
l6Va' logs. Safe bandsaw carnage tor smoother 
more accurate lumber, Ready to operate. 



Wood Carving Duplicator 

Accurate, simple. 
1 to 1 wood duplicator 
3 models available 
easy lo operate 


Bandsaw 


Large 24,5" throat, 9 ,f vertical 
Cut tilt table, wood and 
cutting, rugged construction, 
affordable. 


Save — Buy Direct 


—I 

[ Du pit-Carver (317)243-7565 

| 4004 West 10th St, Dept. 1107 
I Indianapolis, IN 46222 

J O Enclosed is S1 .GO for 22 paga catalog 
and Information on 30 Day Free Trial 

■ Name ___ 


Address 
City_ 


Slater 
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AS THE CASE 

uNFoL 505r 



it's a great product. To find out 
how great try this 12 piece set o 
most often used drill bits from 
Morris Wood Tool. Crafted of 
only the finest carbon tool steel 
available and packed in a solid 
mahogany case. Sizes range 
from V*" to T /n" for a drill 
chuck and from V*" to 1" to fit a 
Vi" drill chuck. 

$78 00 

, *■_ 

including 
shipping 

Morris Wood Toe 

' Hwv.11*E. P.O.Box 249. 

Morristown, TM 378t4 



Letters continued from page 2 

As a new subscriber I am enjoying 
your magazine. In response to the 
publisher’s request for input on mail 
order business, I have some good 
news and some bad news. 

The good news is that I have had 
good service from Silvo Hardware, 
2205 Richmond St., Philadelphia, PA 
19125 (catalog SI.00), While you may 
be able to find a better price on 
some power tools locally, I recently 
bought a set of Marples carving tools 
from Silvo at 25-30% below anything 
else 1 could find. Most of their other 
prices seem to be well below other 
catalog prices and certainly below 
hardware and carvers’ store prices... 

In your several words from the 
publisher, you took a very cheap shot 
at U.S. General. Their prices, on the 
whole, are not as low as Silvo’s... 


but I have done business with them 
off and on for several years and have 
never been stiffed on any purchase. 
On some of their leader items you get 
what you pay for, but 1 have never 
really been shorted. 

But your words were, “they don’t 
list their telephone number in the 
catalog.” I have pitched out alot of 
their mailings but their number is 
listed on their fall 1982 catalog, on 
the outside back cover... I hate to see 
a reputable company take a blind- 
side shot. 

In closing, I wish to congratulate 
you on a fine magazine with few or 
no typos, good pasteup and proof¬ 
reading. Did you really proofread 
U.S. General’s catalogue as care¬ 
fully? 

John I. Myers 
Pleasanton, CA 

The publisher checked his materials 
again, and you’re right about the 
phone number on the catalog, Mr, 
Myers. And the order referred to in 
last issue’s Publisher’s Note did fi¬ 
nally arrive — a couple of days after 
that issue went to press in mid-Sep¬ 
tember. But we still think a four 
month wait for a mail order is a bit 
long, and certainly the inquiry letters 
sent to the company deserved some 
response. 

Thanks for your comments, and 
the helpful tip on Silvo Hardware. 
Pacific Woodworker will publicize a 
comprehensive review of mail order 
woodworking stores in our next issue. 


Pacific Woodworker welcomes your 
opinions, pro or con, about articles 
and information we publish. Send 
Letters to Editor, Pacific Wood¬ 
worker, P.O. Box 4881, Santa Rosa, 
CA 95402. Letters may be edited 
for publication. 


Sealacell Test Report 

continued from page 21 
means that dust does not stick to the 
surface. Even in a dusty environment 
(like Pacific Woodworker's shop) the 
finish sheds dust. 

The Results 

General Finishes’ Sealacell process 
produces a lustrous Finish with mini¬ 
mal fuss and bother. The final sur¬ 
face lets all the grain, color and char¬ 
acter of the wood show through, yet 
provides the protection of a layer of 
polyurethane. 

The Sealacell process has other ad¬ 
vantages. The result will not chip, 
crack, craze or yellow as some Fin¬ 
ishes can. The satin-like finish and 
penetrating nature of the process 
avoids the plastic look of a thick layer 
of urethane. And the process itself is 
forgiving. If you make a mistake, it is 
easy to back up and try again. You 
can touch up or patch the Finish at 
any time, undetectably. This feature 
alone makes the Sealacell process a 
valuable one. 

The Finish resists staining and spot¬ 
ting with water, alcohol and lemon 
juice. This means Sealacell makes a 
fine finish for residential kitchen cab¬ 
inets. Sonoma County, California 
woodworker Tim Bynon has been us¬ 
ing Sealacell for this purpose for sev¬ 
eral years. “I find Sealacell to be at 
least as durable as polyurethane Fin¬ 
ishes, but much easier to use, as easy 
as Watco, and absolutely foolproof 
for amateur use,” Tim says. “I can’t 
stand the commercial painters who 
give the kitchen cabinets a quick 
spray after painting the outside of the 
house. 1 prefer to give the customer 
the chance to do it right, and with 
Sealacell he can’t miss. It avoids the 
hassle of brushes and sprays, and the 
outright amateur can do exceptional 
work with it.” 

The Sealacell process also allows 
the option of staining. General Fin¬ 
ishes offers premixed stains using the 
Sealacell /fl as a base, in walnut, 
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CLASSIFIED market# 


Harpsichords you can build your¬ 
self. Catalog of parts, plans $2.00. 
Brochure of Hammered Dulci¬ 
mers and parts $1.00. Instrument 
Workshop, 318-P N36th, Seattle, 
WA 98103. 

WOODWORKING TOOLS 
High quality, fair prices. Band 
Clamp, $8.90; Hold Down Clamp, 
$7.70; Black Hard Arkansas Shar¬ 
pening Stone, $27.40; and much 
more. New illustrated catalog, 
$1.00 (refundable with order). 
FAIR PRICE TOOL COMPANY, 
Box 627-PC2, 1860 Foothill, U 
Canada, California 91011. 


Sftg 

Books 


HUMOflEDStf ■ 

mummimm. 


Mndtorfrnfal- 
BAflK Swvtc* C& 
P.O.Box 037 
TrotftrrmNC 
28166 


MAKE TOYS - Plans. Kits - 
Hardwood Wheels, Parts, Dowels — 
Catalog $1.00 — Cherry Tree Toys, 
Belmont, Ohio 43718. 


WOODEN “RIDE-EM” TOY 
TRUCKS. Unique, nostalgic, fun 
to make. Catalog of patterns $1.00 
(refundable). Rustic Creation Toys, 
Vineyard Drive, Templeton, CA 
93465. 

AMAZONIAN EXOTIC 
HARDWOOD 

Display & Sale Every Saturday, 10 
a.m. to Noon, 200 3rd Street, Oak¬ 
land (Jackson Exit) or call (415) 
863*5765 for appointment. 

ROCKWELL 24" Scroll/Jig saw - 
4 speed, includes stand and electri¬ 
cals. Like new $600. b/o. Chris 
(415) 567-6042. 


WANTED: Small pieces of foreign 
and domestic hardwood. Any thick¬ 
ness, S2S or rough 2" x 2“ and up. 
Send price per Lb. to: Richard Rolif, 
Box 40427, 2605 State St., Salem. 
OR 97310. 


QUALITY FURNITURE Hard¬ 
ware, Chair Cane, and Lamp Parts. 
Complete Selection, Prompt Deli¬ 
very, Reasonable Prices. Catalog 
Costs: $1.50 3rd Class or $2.50 1st 
Class. Paxton Hardware, 7818 Brad¬ 
shaw Rd., Dept. PW, Upper Falls, 
MD 21156. 


JIG HOOK FOR WOODWORKERS 


The book for serious woodworkers. Shows 
how to duplicate parts 4 increase production. 
Over 60 jigs described & Illustrated, Send for 
“Making & Using Simple Jlgi" .... $4.25 

s Catalog $1.00 

IOR PRODUCTS 
Box 290 
Park, NY 11729 



Classified Market Information: Rate: 25 cents per word* minimum of 25 words. Payment must accompany all dassi- 
ied ads. Border, $3.00. Deadline for ads for Issue 11 is Jan. 1, 1983. Pacific Woodworker r Box 4881, Santa Rosa, 
:A 95402 (707) 525*8494. 


golden oak and pecan. Or you can 
add your own ground-in-oil pigments 
or oil based stain to blend your own 
colors. (Pacific Woodworker has 
some walnut Seal-A-Stain, and we’ll 
let you know what we think of it in a 
future issue.) 

There are several precautions you 
should remember when using Seala* 
cell, or any other finish, for that mat¬ 
ter. The fumes from the finish are not 
good for you, so be sure to provide 
adequate ventilation while you work. 
Be careful, too, to finish both sides of 
any solid wood project. The finish 


forms a moisture seal which greatly 
reduces the exchange of moisture 
with the air. An unfinished underside 
can lead to warpage. And yes, the 
liquids will jell if left in contact with 
the air. Putting clean marbles in the 
can to raise the liquid level, as Gen¬ 
eral Finishes suggests on its product 
labels, is one way to prevent jelling. 
Or you can gently squeeze the can to 
drive out the air. Keep the top on the 
finish can and work from a jar or 
empty can. 

None of these precautions is unique 
to using General Finishes’ Sealacell, 


however; they are shared by all fin¬ 
ishes. About the only specific prob¬ 
lem woodworkers seem to have with 
Sealacell is finding it. For this reason 
Pacific Woodworker is including 
sources for this finish system (see 
box). 

The Sealacell process avoids 
brushes, sprays, blotchy spots, dust, 
water spots and repair marks. It pro¬ 
tects the wood while revealing and ac¬ 
centing the grain and color of the 
wood. It is simple and foolproof in 
application and touchup. What more 
do you want in a finish? 


Murphy’s Laws of Woodworking: 

The tool part that breaks is always the one back ordered at the store. The ones you have spares for will never need 
repair. 
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Wood Tool Center 


On May 29, 1982, a new wood¬ 
working store opened in Mountain 
View, CA, near San Jose. Manager 
Rob Ellis (see photo) wasn’t at all 
sure he was going to make the publi¬ 
cized opening date. “On May 27, the 
carpet was still being put down, the 
store was filled with ladders and 
workmen, and the front of the store 
was unfinished.” But open on time 
Wood Tool Center did, to serve the 
woodworkers of the South San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Area. 

Rob Ellis stocks power and hand 
tools, hardwoods and accessories at 
the well-lit, spacious retail store. His 
hardwood selection features Amazo¬ 
nian hardwoods (see Pacific Wood¬ 
worker, issues 8-10) and others 
exotics, including zebrawood, cal- 


Rob Ellis opened the Wood Tool Center in 
Mountain View, CA, in May. 



varus and some excellent bird’s eye 
maple. 

Hand tool lines range from the 
complete Japan Woodworker tool 
line, Record planes, Marples chisels, 
Hirsch turning gouges and Primus 
planes. Bosch, Porter-Cable and 
Makita power hand toots Fill several 
displays. A separate shop room dis¬ 
plays the large power tools, including 
Hegner, Wood Master, Elu, Kityand 
Inca. Rob adds new lines frequently. 

This fall the Wood Tool Center 
began offering woodworking classes 
under the guidance of R.J. DeChris- 
toforo. Classes include joinery, 
power tools, sharpening, finishing 
and beginner’s instruction. A series 
of seminars complements the instruc¬ 
tional program. The store’s well- 
stocked classroom and adjacent 
power tool shop help provide good, 
hands-on experience for South Bay 
woodworkers. 

A large display area in the front of 
the store serves as a fine showplace 
for finished pieces by area wood¬ 
workers, 

Rob Ellis brings many years of 
woodworking experience to the 
Wood Tool Center. He started his 
woodworking career as a carpenter in 


With this issue Pacific Wood¬ 
worker begins a series of articles cov¬ 
ering woodworking stores in the 
Western U.S. We’d like to hear from 
our readers regarding your favorite 
woodworking store. 


Colorado, finishing timber frame 
homes. The custom work didn't pay 
well on an hourly basis, but the task 
of fitting cabinets into a house with 
log walls honed his woodworking 
skills. Rob turned to furniture build¬ 
ing during the winter, before coming 
out to California to help open the 
Berkeley Cutting Edge store, working 
first as a carpenter building display 
cabinets, and later as a sales person. 

This job gave Rob the confidence 
to try his own woodworking store. 
The Wood Tool Center has made a 


The Wood Tool Center features a wide 
array of tools, accessories and supplies for 
South Bay w€>odworkers. 



School Director M.J. DeCristoforo works in 
the Wood Tool Center's demonstration and 
instruction shop. 
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fine start, and promises to make a 
major contribution to the California 
woodworking scene. Rob’s only 
regret? “I had hoped to spend more 
time woodworking, and less on the 
store. One of these days I am going to 
complete the circle and take the time 
to do some more woodworking.” 

The Wood Tool Center is open 
Tuesday through Saturday at 2545 
Showers Drive in Mountain View, 
CA 94040, telephone (415) 948-3844. 
Write or call for a copy of their class 
and seminar schedule. 



Plans and kits for all types of 
wooden toys. Hardwood wheels, 
pegs, dowels, people, smoke¬ 
stacks, cams, balls, rope, etc. 
CATALOG $1.00 

Ctmy Tfw toys. Belmont OH 4371* $14/4*41746 


Wood Toy 
Parts & 
Patterns 



% Largest Selection 
sfc The “Standard of the 
Industry” 
since 1972 


Catalog Free 

Toys. Inc. 

Dept. C12, Tahoe City, 
CA 95730-5459 


I SPIKE BOYD’s Professional Kit for 

Carvers 


Spike Boyd's Wood Carvers* Supply, Route 1, Box 416, HlghlandvIUe, Missouri 

Send Check or Money Order 



*140 


oo 

TOTAL 

Aluminum oxld* grlndan 


□REMEL 


moto-fiex*232 


High speed cuffers 



HS it* w? it* 1*4 U4 



inn all engraving cutter* 




II f) 

«0 441 


•« 

407 

Drum Sander 



4iJ 401 

3 Fif1# Coins3 

Drum Sender Bind* 


Pacific 

Woodworker’s 

Reader’s Services 

Moving? Renewing your sub¬ 
scription? Sending a gift sub¬ 
scription? Use this handy form to 
speed your request. 

□ Start a new subscription to 
Pacific Woodworker, 

□ Renew my Pacific Wood¬ 
worker. 

□ Send a gift subscription and 
card to the address below. 

□ Change my address effec¬ 
tive _(date) 

—Subscription Rates — 

One year (6 Issues) *8 08 

Two years (12 Issues) *14 #<l 

Make checks payable to: 

Pacific Woodworker 

or charge my MasterCard/ Visa: 

(Check 

MasterCard__or VISA_one) 

Card Number__ 

Expiration Date_ 

Signature_ 

(Required fot charge sales) 

Send this form and your payment to: 


Pacific Woodworker 
Box 4881 

Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
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One Year (6 Issues) 


Only $ 8 00 
We'll send a card in 
your name, free of charge. 


See coupon on page 37 



FAIR PRICES_ 

High Quality, World Famous 
Woodworking Tools 
at Fair Prices 

Hold Down Clamp * $7 70 
Hand and Breasi Drill ■ $22.30 
Cabin©! Screwdriver Sal - $i9 90 
Reversible Oflsei Back Saw $5 90 
Black Hard Ark Sharpening Stone - $27 40 
Books, clamps, chisel, scrapers. & more 

All New Illustrated Catalog - $100 
(refundable with order) 

Prompt Serv ice Satisfaction G uaranteed 

Fair Price Tool Company 

Box 627-PW1, I860 Foothill 
La Canada, CA 91011 

Please send me the all new illustrated catalog or 
high quality woodworking tools Enclosed is $1 
per catalog, refundable 

| Name___ 

Address_ 

J City_ 

| State_Zip_ 


Clay Johnston 

continued from page 26 

especially kind to him white the store 
was making its reputation. And he 
and his wife really enjoyed the face- 
to-face contact with customers. 

Clay Johnston has won a number 
of awards for his carving, starting 
back in 1971. In 1979, his carving of 
an eagle 55 inches tall, of red cedar, 
won first place at the International 
Woodcarvers Congress in Davenport, 
Iowa. Other blue ribbons include sev¬ 
eral from the Pepperdine University 
show in Malibu, California and the 
12th Annual Woodcarver’s Jamboree. 

In 1978 Clay’s carving received the 
kind of compliment he could have 
done without. Professional burglars 
broke into his shop and stole his carv¬ 
ing of a golden eagle poised on a 
stump. Its appraised value at that 
time was $25,000. The eagle mea¬ 
sured 55 inches high with a wing span 
of 29 inches, and Clay had spent 8 
months working on it, a total of some 
2000 hours. The carving had been 
sold, and the purchaser had had a 
mold made for doing 25 bronze 
copies. (The first bronze copy stands 
now in Washington, D.C. at the 
headquarters of the National Rifle 
Association.) The owner had left the 
carving with Clay on display while 
waiting for a new house to be built. 

“When that eagle was stolen, my 
first thought was, who needs this! I’ll 
just close the shop and move on. 
Carve in a log someplace,” Clay re¬ 
counts. But immediately afterwards, 
before the store was even opened 
again, people arrived showing great 
emotion, bringing gifts, and telling 
Clay how terrible they felt about the 
robbery. So Clay stayed at the Good 
Earth and now he can reflect some¬ 
what philosophically on the theft. 
“Whoever robbed me of that eagle 1 
am sure hasn’t been happy,” he says. 
“I know they have suffered a lot 
more than I have.” 


Clay has had his share of misfor¬ 
tune over the past few years, first the 
burglary, then a series of medical 
problems, and his wife’s recent death. 
But he says now he feels that all the 
misfortune is behind him, and he 
looks forward to the future, with a 
new grandchild just born, and some 
independence from his shop. 

When we talked with Clay, he told 
us that he’d recently sold his shop. 
Since his wife died last spring he’s 
found he can’t both carve and sell his 
works, and he’d rather carve. 

“I wouldn’t have sold the shop to 
anyone who wouldn’t carry it on in 
the same tradition,” Clay insists. 
And Clay didn’t divorce himself com¬ 
pletely from the shop. He worked 
there a couple of days a week while 
the new owners were getting started. 
And he still goes back now and then 
to continue the cameraderie with cus¬ 
tomers and other carvers that is so 
important to him. And now he has 
more time to devote to his carving, 
while others attend to the shop’s daily 
concerns. 

Before we left, Clay took us out¬ 
side to show us an eight foot walnut 
log. He explained that the log will be 
carved into an eagle with its wings 
spread, to stand in front of the 
lumber company which has commis¬ 
sioned the work. Clay already sees the 
eagle in the wood: “Can’t you see 
how one wing is here, another wing 
there, and the claws down here?” he 
asked us. 

We had to shake our heads and 
smile, for neither of us has Clay’s 
artistic eye, his ability to visualize the 
carving-to-be hidden in a chunk of 
wood. But we don’t doubt that the 
walnut log, given time and the metic¬ 
ulous technique of Clay Johnston, 
will indeed reveal that eagle now held 
captive. 
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Amazonian Hardwoods 

continued from page 31 

working on a large stereo cabinet, 
said, "during the first month, the 
wood changed color and became 
more beautiful every day.” Goncalo 
Alves reaches its terminal color, or 
nearly so, after about 2 or 3 months’ 
exposure to light. 

Two negative characteristics are 
that it develops during drying "some 
crook and bow accompanied by a 
slight tendency to twist” (Tropical 
Timbers of the World, P.36)\ and it 
is some what difficult to glue. As with 
Massaranduba, the woodworker 
should thoroughly wipe glue surfaces 
with acetone or MEK just before 

© by Howard Waldron 1982 


THIS 

SPACE 
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Contact 

Pacific Woodworker 
Advertising Department 
Box 4881 

Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 525-8494 


applying adhesives. Some wood¬ 
workers use 2-part epoxies on it. 

At least two San Francisco Bay 
Area woodworkers have created out¬ 
standing furniture from Amazonian 
Goncalo Alves, Steven Higbee de¬ 
signed and executed a platform bed 
with cantilevered nightstands. From 
most angles, the bed appears to float; 
and on viewing it, most professional 
woodworkers immediately drop to 
the floor and look under it to see 
what holds it up. The top, visible 
portion is all Goncalo Alves with 
especially beautiful figures in the 
cantilevered nightstands. 

Architect Paul Sherrill of San 
Francisco, designed and Hector 
Villaneuva (San Francisco wood 
artist) executed a 16-foot-wide 


Goncalo Alves stereo cabinet consist¬ 
ing of five side-by-side units, each 
about 3’-2” wide. This highly 
serviceable piece of very large 
furniture literally glows in the 
Sherrills’ living room. An unusual de¬ 
sign feature, the right-hand unit is a 
9-drawer architects’ flat-file for 
plans. The drawers are about 3’ wide 
and a few inches high, but to get 
extra depth, Mr. Sherrill designed 
them so that they are deeper than the 
units — they actually slide into and 
through the living room wall. Thus 
they can hold very large plans, 

I encourage woodworkers to try 
different types of wood, including 
the two described here. You may be 
pleasantly surprised at the results and 
effects you can achieve. 



Woodworker 

CATALOG 

SAVE VAST SUMS Build, restore, re¬ 
finish anything of wood! Here's ev¬ 
erything you need Fine woods, 
veneers, specially toots. Cabinet 
hardware, period & modem Pro Hrv- 
ishes Caw Lamp parts Uphol supplies Picture meldings 
Clock kits TOO s of plans Instruction books. Thousands of 
hard-to-lmd woodworker products In hfg new catalog Mail 
ad for Cal a log A 20 beautiful Wood Samples. 

CONSTANTINE em. tan 

2058 Read, Bronx, N.Y. 10461 

O Hwtf* Send 104 pace Woodworker Catalog only. 

□ S2 cnclww<t Send W oodworker C>ialo| and » Wood 
Sunptes. $1.50 refunded on 1st Catalog order. 

Name___ 



Ztf> 
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Wood Carving 


Lesson 8 


by Spike Boyd 


Now that 1 have covered all the 
tools and accessories required in 
power carving, let’s get down to some 
serious wood carving itself. We’ll start 
with a full-round creation of a black 
walnut grizzly bear.* 

Now I strongly recommend that you 
watch for and purchase plastic or ce¬ 
ramic models of animals, human 
busts, or birds to use as models for 


your full-round carvings. 1 have built 
up a tremendous menagerie by visiting 
garage sales and flea markets. Carving 
from a pattern affords you only about 
three views or less, but using a model 
gives you 8 full views. 

But in lieu of having a model, let’s 
proceed with our three-view pattern. 
Using a 3” x 3” x 6 1/2" walnut block 
and white carbon (which you can ob¬ 


tain from a sewing store) draw my pat¬ 
tern on your block. Use a bandsaw to 
cut out the side view first. Next, using 
two-sided tape or folded pieces of 
masking tape, re-attach your cutoff 
pieces to maintain a rectangular shape 
which will facilitate bandsawing. Then 
cut away the front view which is the 
same silhouette as the back view. 

At this juncture, 1 want to caution 
you not to duplicate the mistake that 
70% of amateur and professional 
woodcarvers make—producing a 
square bear with slightly rounded edg¬ 
es. In all of my trips to the north 
woods, I have never encountered such 
an animal shape. Attend any local 


*1 suggest that those of you who own 
my new encyclopedic “Complete 
Handbook of Power and Hand Tool 
Wood Carving” read and study Chap¬ 
ter 5, pages 38 through 55, particularly 
the large photographs of full-round 3- 
view patterns of a grizzly, 4-view pat¬ 
terns of a well-worn cowboy boot, 3- 
view patterns of a bluebill, redhead, 
canvasback, black, and mallard duck, 
and 3-view patterns of a hippo—all of 
which I suggest you carve. 
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woodcarving show and you’ll observe 
how many square or boxy cowboy 
boots, hillbilly work shoes, and square 
horses and dogs are on display, both in 
full-round and on plaques. I consist¬ 
ently preach realism and non-superfi¬ 
ciality to my readers and students. 
Sometimes I am tempted to start all 
students in carving a full-round wood¬ 
en hen egg! In any carving, ascertain 
the high point of the back, front, legs, 
feet, head, belly, etc* and graduate or 
round off completely up to that plane. 

So your first action is to severely re¬ 
move excess wood and round off your 
bear* Personally l use and recommend 
an industrial 6” aluminum sanding 
disc with a 36-grit peel-off disc mount¬ 
ed on a 6, 4, or 3 HP motor. 1 can dis¬ 
place more wood with this disc in 5 
minutes than 1 did formerly with 
gouge and mallet in 30 minutes—sim¬ 
ply by pulling the bear across the disc 
edge at a 45 degree angle and literally 
melting aw r ay the wood. 

I have shown all the accessories nec¬ 
essary for the carving along with the 
bear pattern. 

I use the Merit Grind-O-Flex 
mounted on a female adapter (FM-56) 
and a second sanding island motor. 


Use a coarse grit and complete your 
rounding off process. Then change to 
a fine G-O-F to remove any and all 
scratches. Now, did you realize that 
you’re about 75% complete with the 
carving? Use your Dremel Moto-Tool 
or Moto-Flex and high speed steel cut¬ 
ters 117, 124, 141, and 144 to shape 
and finesse the rounding and forming 
of your bear’s legs, head, throat, neck, 
ears, feet, front paws, nose, belly, etc. 
Constantly use an “erasing” or strok¬ 
ing motion to assure your steel cutters 
a cool operation. Hollow out the 
bear’s mouth with a 107, 190, and 
tungsten carbide 9904. Then form his 
tongue, fangs, and esophagus with 
small engravers 106 and 113* If you 
are a bird hunter, you can make 10 
small holes in his paws and feet with 
your 106, and glue in 10 quail “claws.” 
Or, if you feel this would be too 
"ghoulish,” then form your claws 
with the 111 and 997. Personally, I 


carved a 16” killer shark from osage 
orange, sent to Hawaii for a set of ba¬ 
by shark teeth, grooved out his gums, 
and glued and inserted them in the 
shark’s ravenous mouth. The result is 
startlingly effective. 


Use a sharpened aluminum oxide 
953 or 997 to form your bear’s eyes, 
eyebrows, ears, nostrils, and mouth 
lines. Hollow out the ears with your 
107. Burn in his nostril holes and eye 
pupils with the 997. With your 903 ac¬ 
centuate his body creases or details, 
DO NOT BE TOO SUPERFICIAL 
ON DETAILS. I’ve never seen a su¬ 
perficial grizzly! 

Then go over the entire surface with 
a 952, followed by about three min¬ 
utes of the Sand-O-Rex. Next, for the 
most realistic and quickest bear hair 
you have ever laid on a plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal, hollow-grind 
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The Cutting Edge 

WOODCRAFTING 

HEADQUARTERS 


The Cutting Edge is the complete woodworking 
supply store. Featuring over 3,000 of the finest 
hand and power tools, hundreds of exotic hard¬ 
woods, plus an extensive selection of woodcraft 
books and classes. At The Cutting Edge you will 
find the finest power tools from around the world, 
names like Inca, Hegner, Makita and Henniker 
plus the most popular woodworking magazines, 


INCA POWER TOOLS • SUPERB CARVING 
TOOLS • EXOTIC HARDWOODS 
• WOODCRAFT BOOKS & CLASSES 



ch€ cucriNg e6ge 


Los Angeles: 3871 Grand View Blvd. (213) 390-9723 

Berkeley: 1836 Fourth St. (415) 548-6011 

San Diego: 7626 Miramar RcL, Suite 3500 (619) 695-3990 


Hours: Mon-Sat 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 415/548-6011 


CALL FOR FREE NEWSLETTER & SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


BACK Issues of 
Pacific Woodworker 
$1.50 each or complete set of nine for 
$9.00, postpaid. 

Issue 9i Ed Lombard* Wood Sculptor* Wood 
Shows in Mendocino and Del Mar* The Thin Tsu- 
mura Saw Blade* Wood Staining and more, 
issue 8; Establishing a Successful Woodworking 
Business* Made with Wood II Show* Amazonian 
Hardwoods* Rockwell Sander. 

Issue 7: Interview With Sam Maloof* “how-to” 
advice from Sam* woodworking in Maui* restau¬ 
rant woodworking. 

Issue 6: Fifty Years of Wood Carving* Making 
Wooden Boxes, Table Saw Guide Part 2, Test 
Report of Sanding Belt Cleaner. 

Issue 5: Creation of a chair* Table Saw Guide 
Pan 1* Test of Rima Sharpening Jig, wood¬ 
working for love or money. 

Issue 4: Profile of sculptor Lucius Upshaw* mar¬ 
keting at crafts fairs* test of the Supportable* 
interview with a decoy carver. 

Issue 3: Special issue on dust. Test of Stanley 
dovetail fixture* 

Issue 1 and 2: Special package deal, two issues for 
only $1.50! Noise and vibration and their preven¬ 
tion* wood pans and accessories* solar heated 
wood dryer* tests of Carter band saw guide and 
Milwaukee electric chain saw. 

Send your payment, name and address to: 

Pacific Woodworker 

Box 4881 

Santa Rosa* CA 95402 


your 964 {as shown in the illustration 
on Page 24 of my Handbook). Caress 
and stroke in the heavy, thick coat fol¬ 
lowing the contours of each body part. 
Do not allow any of the surface to go 
uncut. And again* don’t be superfi¬ 
cial. Work up around his head, but be 
much more careful. Go over your en¬ 
tire creation for the final finish. Then 
spray with Deft Spanish Walnut Aero¬ 
sol Spray Lacquer to enliven and unify 
all wood colors. Buff “to high heav¬ 
en” with a soft cloth, being careful not 
to knock off your bear’s claws and 
teeth. Spray with 4 coats of Deft Aero¬ 
sol Clear Wood Finish, and when dry 
to the touch (in minutes) rub lightly 
with 0000 steel wool. Then spray with 
Pledge wax and again buff to a rich 
hue. 

And why not use an 8 inch height on 
your carving* allowing around 1 1/2 
inches for a carved base? Any carving 
is worth about 50% more if mounted 


on a base. You can carve in rocks or 
grass for realism. 

If you would like the free price list 
of all products (and the book) listed in 
my lessons, just send a stamped ad¬ 
dressed 4 x 9” envelope to Spike Boyd, 
Stoneshire Craft City, Route 1, Box 
416, Highlandville, MO 65669. 

And if you would like to attend a 
free three-day workshop and seminar 
at the National Carvers Museum in 
Monument, Colorado (10 miles north 
of Colorado Springs) next July 21-23, 
1983, send me a post card at the above 
address asking for a reservation in our 
big tent there. Each attendee will need 
to bring his/her own tools and cutters, 
along with a cut-out wood block and 
two plaques with drawn-on patterns in 
order to complete a full-round, a deep 
relief, and a shallow relief carving un¬ 
der the watchful tutelage of myself 
and other professional teachers. There 
is no money that could buy the valu¬ 


able training and experience you will 
receive in these three days, and you 
can obtain it all for the cost of your 
motel, gas, and meals. And I will 
guarantee you the time of your life. 
Combine your vacation with this 
workshop, and well see you there. 
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Use This Easy Way to Shop for 
Your Woodworking Books. 



‘Remarkable." —The Working Craftsman 

THE FINE ART OF 
CABINETMAKING 

By Janies Krenov. Over 300 photographs and detail drawings show the 
actual techniques a master craftsman uses to create his museum-quality 
cabinetry. In his own highly individual way Krenov covers everything from 
choosing wood to coopering, doweling and dovetailing—from frame and 
panel work to drawer latches, hinges and handles—from hand and power 
tools to making a plane and sanding "You'll enjoy owning this 
boo -Workbench 192 pp. p illus. # 8V* x 11, $16.95 

“By any standards, a volume worth owning.” 

JAMES KRENOV ~ Working Wood Magaz/ne 

WORKER IN WOOD 

James Krenov 

This large format, exquisitely illustrated volume is the 
next best thing to a gallery tour conducted by James 
Krenov himself, Many of the master's finest works — 
cabinets, cases, and tables—have been expertly pho¬ 
tographed In full color and crystal-clear black-and- 
white to highlight the precision, delicacy, and strength of 
each piece. The photos perfectly capture the intricate 
grains, satin smooth finishes, and simple yet bold style 
that are K renov's unmistakable trademarks Supple¬ 
menting the book's stunning visual aspects is Krenovs 
engaging and insightful commentary that enables you to 
understand the motivations of a man deeply in love with 
the craft of woodworking 
128 pp*, 170 photos, 53incofor ( 9 x 12, $24,95 

“Complete, unpretentious, and welt-illustrated.” 

WOOD FINISHING ~ The 0ld House Jou '™' 

AND REFINISHING 

Third Edition „ ir _ 

S.W. Gibbia ~ UI it 

Beat the high cost of quality furniture, The Third Edition of 
S.W Gibbias WOOD FINISHING AND REFINfSHING 
shows how to beautify old or unfinished furniture with easy- 
to-to How techniques in bleaching, filling and lacquering. It 
brings you information on today s new products that elimi¬ 
nate the need for stripping, sanding and staining You li get 
help in adding a wealth of decorative touches such as gold 
leaf, graining and antiquing. You 11 see how to glue loose 
parts of old furniture. cover scratches remove old spots 
and stains. . . and much more. 318 pp.. ilfus „ $14.95 





Watch a master tap the 
unlimited potential 
of wood! 

WOODTURNING 

The Purpose of the Object 

Stephen Hogbin 

Stephen Hogbin is one of the most innovative and revo- 
lutionary craftsmen of our time—and Wood turning is a 
spectacular visual testimony to his unusual talent Page 
after page of high quality photographs, many in vivid 
color, demonstrate the countless ways he creates 
graceful curves and expressive shapes, Its as if he’s 
molding soft clay, rather than wood! His forms, including 
candlestick holders, mirror frames, salad servers, 
bowls, racks, and more, are all magnificent works of art, 
besides practical objects for everyday use. In addition to 
an enjoyable view of Hogbin's inspiring creations, you'll 
get essential data on using the woodturning lathe and on 
eccentricities in wood turning. Hogbin will open your 
eyes to the unlimited possibilities of wood 
96 pp„ color and black-and-white illus +( SVa x 11, 

$15.95 

“Highly informative.” 

—Furniture World 

WOODWORKING BASICS 

Revised Edition 

J.H. Douglass, R.H. Roberts, Forest L. Penny, 
and Douglas L. Polette 

Before you embark on an advanced woodworking proj¬ 
ect. you must master the fundamentals of the craft. 
Woodworking Basics gives you that necessary founda¬ 
tion! This new edition has been completely reorganized 
and updated to encompass the latest technological 
advances within the woodworking industry, You'll find 
how-tos for shaping wood with hand tools, operating 
power machinery, and using finishing materials. Precise 
step-by-step instructions are accompanied by 600 
photographs, ensuring your complete and quick com¬ 
prehension, You'll evenlind out how you can enter any of 
the exciting fields that are closely related to the wood¬ 
working industry, 320 pp., ilius., 8Vz x 11, $14.95 

Van Nostrand Reinhold 



“Richly-illustrated, clear prose.” 

HARPSICHORD ~ C ° n,e TZl d 

Design and Construction ' 

Evan J, Kern 

While others are paying exorbitant fees and waiting 
years for custom built harpsichords, you can make your 
own beautiful instrument quickly and at moderate cost. 
Harpsichord tells you how to design and buifd a 
harpsichord that meets your specifications on compass, 
scale, and size. Step by step, this definitive work 
explains the myriad of details essential to creating a 
harpsichord that has the appropriate range, produces 
desired sound quality and necessary volume, and is 
both an object of beauty and easy to play. The harp¬ 
sichord — it could be the most rewarding and exciting 
woodworking project you’ll ever do! 

144 pp., ilius., 8'h x 11, $16,95 


PACIFIC WOODWORKER 

P.O. 00x4881 
Santa Rose, CA 95402 

Send me the book(s) checked below for 15 days' FREE examination. After 
15 days 1 will send my remittance or else return the book(s) and OWE 
NOTHING, 

□ SAVE MONEY! Enclose payment wiih order and publisher pays postage and han¬ 
dling, Your locaJ sales tax must be included, 

_(24555-61 THE FINE ART OF CAEINtTMAKING.*16.95 

_(24708-7) WOOD FINISHING AMJ REFINISHING, 3RD .ED. 14-95 

_(26336-8) JAMES KRENOV WORKER IN WOOD... 24.95 

_.(23348-5) HARPSICHORD...*.. 16.95 

_(25T75-9) HOCWmHNESG..... 15,95 

_ (23152-0) WOCrWDftKING BASICS, REV. ED.*. . H.95 
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Don't miss Issue 11 of 

Pacific Woodworker 

Subscribe today! 
(See page 37) 


In the next issue... 


Woodworking Show Reviews 
Exotic Woods 
Woodworking Stores 
Wood Carvers 

Successful Woodworking Shops 
and much more... 


Architectural Models 

Router Guide, Continued 
Mail Order Suppliers 
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